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FOREWORD 



To THE Class of Eighty-six : 

In the absence of our honored Class Secretary, who is 
enjoying abroad a well-earned vacation of several months, it 
becomes my pleasant duty to present the following report 
of our Twenty-fifth Reunion. It is thought that a permanent 
record of the celebration will not be unwelcome to those of 
the Class who were present at the Reunion. My regret is 
that such an account as this must, of necessity, fail to give to 
those of you who were not present an adequate idea of the 
abounding good fellowship which made the Reunion a success. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for taking advantage of 
my editorship to sign these prefatory words with an autograph 
which the intelligent engraver of last year's report rejected as 
unprintable. The signature he wrote for me was doubtless 
legible, but it was not my own. 

Your Classmate, 
Boston, June 12, 1912. 



MEMBERS 



♦1900 
♦1892 



1896 



Everett Vergnies Abbot, LL.B. 

and A.M., 1889 
Harry Stephens Abbot 
Henry Ward Abbot 
Benjamin Rush Abbott 
•George Caspar Adams 
•Herbert Tufts Allen 
William Lothrop Allen 
Oliver Ames 
§Frederic Atherton 
Francis Boylston Austin 
•Henry Morton Ayars 
James Cook Ayer, M.D., Col- 
lumbia (Phys. and Surg.), 
1895 
•fttDean Richmond Babbitt, 
S.T.B., Episc. Theol. S. 
Cambr.(Mass.),1886;LL.B., 
Cincinnati (0.),1888;LL.D., 
Univ. Wis., 1888 *1905 

fEugene Howard Babbitt 
Charles Samuel Babcock 
Wendell Baker 
Thomas Tileston Baldwin 
William Woodward Baldwin, 

LL.B., Univ. Md., 1888 
♦William Sanford Barnes *1910 

Walter Knox Barton, LL.B., 

Columbia, 1889 
Boylston Adams Beal, LL.B., 

1892 
♦Raymond Rodgers Belmont ^1887 
Charles Frederick Bigelow 
Ralph Waldo Black, A.M., 
1904 



Percy Gardner Bolster, A.M., 

1890 
William Gibson Borland 
William Cowper Boy den, 

LL.B., 1889 
George Gardner Bradford 
John Dorr Bradley, LL.B., 

1890 
♦William Dade Brewer ^1898 

Charles Albert Brown 
Crawford Richmond Brown 
William Woodworth Bruner, 

S.B., 1887 
George Butler Bryant 
Francis Bullard, A.M., 1904 
♦Charles Cutter Burnett ^1900 

Thomas Handasyd Cabot 
Henry Lorillard Cammann 
1 1 fPrince Lucian Campbell, 

A.B., Christian (Ore.), 1879 
ttCouvemeur Morris Camo- 

chan 
♦George Rice Carpenter, D.C.L. , 

Univ. South (Tenn.), 1907 ^1909 
Seward Cary 

David Blaisdell Chamberlain 
Harold Taylor Chase 
Stephen Chase 
Frank Spooner Churchill,M.D., 

1890 
Adams Davenport Claflin 
David Crawford Clark 
♦Walter Thomas Clark, M.D., 

1890 ^1908 

George Wadsworth Cobb 



•Deceased. ft Joined the Class Junior Year, 

t Joined the Class Sophomore Year, fttjoined the Class Senior Year. 

§Changed from Frederic William Atherton. 
The superior figures indicate the year of leaving the Class. 
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Edmund Dwight Codman 
*Frederic Coggeshall, M.D., 

1892 *1911 

Clinton Collins, LL.B., Cin- 
cinnati (O.), 1887 
Robert George Cook, M.D., 
Columbia (Coll. Phys. and 
Surg.), 1889 
David Hill Coolidge 
Sidney Coolidge,' 1911 
Frederic Taber Cooper, LL.B., 
Columbia, 1887; A.M., Co- 
lumbia, 1891; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia, 1895 
* 1 1 Arthur Deloraine Corey, 
A.M., 1887; Ph.D., Berlin, 
1891 *1891 

t fLy Sander William Cushman, 
A. B . , Pierce Christian (Cal. ) , 
1883; A.M. (Hon.), Drake 
(la.), 1890; Ph.D., Goettin- 
gen, 1900 
Arthur Kehew Day, M.D., 

1889 
William Richardson Dewey 
Frank Elliot Dickerman 
♦Hugh Thompson Dickey *1891 
Harrison Dike 

♦Henry Hyde Dwight ^1908 

♦Walter Howard Edgerly ^1906 
♦Arthur Faulkner ^1911 

John Charles Faulkner 
tirving Wetherbee Fay, Ph.D., 

Berlin, 1896 
1 1 tSamuel Marcus Fechheimer, 

A.M., 1887 
♦Cornelius Conway Felton, 
1887; LL.B., Univ. Penn., 
1888 ^1890 

Ebenezer Hayward Ferry 
Sewall Henry Fessenden 
Walter Clark Fish,» 1911; S.B., 

M.I.T.. 1887 
Frederic Daniell Fisk 



Charles Ruel Fletcher 
Robert Dumont Foote 
Henry Edward Eraser 
Frank Ravenel Frost 
♦Lewis Pierce Frost, LL.B., 

1889 ^1900 

Paul Revere Frothingham, 

S.T.B. and A.M., 1889 
James Albert Frye, 1888 
William Morton FuUerton 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B. 

and A.M., 1889 
Augustus Peabody Gardner 
Charles Langdon Gibson, M.D., 

1889 
Albert Augustus Gleason, 

LL.B., 1889 
Edwin Eldon Graham,' 1911; 

M.D., Jefferson, 1887 
Edward Borden Gray 
Henry Arthur Griffin, M.D., 

Columbia (Coll. Phys. and 

Surg.), 1889 
Courtenay Guild 
Binney Gunnison, Crozer 

Theol. Sem. (Pa.), 1890 
1 1 fFrancis Raymond Haley, 

A.B., Acadia, N. S., 1884 
§Edward Hamlin 

♦Selwyn Lewis Harding ^1887 

George Balmer Harris 
Charles Learner Harrison 
Bertram Curtis Henry 
Henry Arnold Henshaw, A.M., 

1887; S.T.B. and A.M., 1890 
LeRoy Lincoln Hight 
Benjamin Thomas Hill 
George Pepperell Frost Hob- 
son 
♦Robert Wortley Hogg ^1899 

1 1 tWilliam Harrison HoUiday 
Frederic Clarke Hood 
Ernest Howard Hosmer, 1911 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton 



§Changed from Edward Everett Hamlin. 
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fPercival Spurr Howe 
Walter Henry Howe 
George Edwin Howes, A.M., 

1890; Ph.D., 1895 
John Henry Huddleston, M.D. 

and A.M., 1891 
Charles Otis Hurd 
Frank Edward Hurley 
Herbert Bacon Hutchins,S.T.B.', 
Yale, 1890; A.M., Brown, 1901 
Edward Borden Jennings 
George Frank Jewett 
*Samuel Cleaves Jones *1903 

Frank Alexander Kendall 
Nehemiah Samuel Kenison, 

M.D., 1889 
Marcus Morton Kimball 
♦Charles Estus Lamb *1905 

*§Hammond Lamont, A. M. 
(Hon.), Brown, 1900 *1909 

I I George Fortune Lapeyre, 

A.B., Spring Hill (Ala.); 
LL.B., Columbia, 1889 
§§Milton Latham 
Edward Thomas Lee, LL.B., 
Columbian (D. C), 1894 

I I I Charles Lester Leonard, 
A.B., Univ. Penn., 1885; 
M.D., Univ. Penn., 1889; 
A.M., Univ. Penn., 1892 

*Fred Theodore Lincoln *1889 

♦Lowell Lincoln *1906 

William Littauer 
Alfred Henry Lloyd, A.M., 

1888; Ph.D., 1893 
Hersey Goodwin Locke,^ 1911 ; 

M.D., Columbia (Coll. Phys. 

and Surg.), 1887 
Charles Alexander Loeser, 

A.M., 1887 
Richard King Longfellow, 1906 
Edward Clark Lunt, A.M., 

1887 



1895 



*Frank Anthony Luques 
Herbert Lyman 
Hall McAllister 
ttjohn Franklin McClure 
ttMaurice McKim, 1887; LL.B., 

Univ. Ore., 1893 
t fLoren Benjamin Macdonald, 

S.T.B., 1881 
*Henry Waters Magill *1906 

Frank Burr Mallory, M.D. 

and A.M., 1890 
Alan Gregory Mason 

John McKinstry Merriam, 
A.M., 1888 

♦Henry Cowles Miller, M.D., 

1891 *1896 

tWilliam Horatio Miller, 1887 
♦Charles Lewis Mills ^1890 

♦Charles Henry Minot ^1887 

Francis Joseph Moors 
Johnson Morton 
Otis Angelo Mygatt 
Edward Hall Nichols, M.D. 

and A.M., 1892 
Gilbert Clifford Noble 
William Fogg Osgood, A.M., 
1887; Ph.D., Erlangen, 1890; 
LL.D., Clark Univ. (Mass.), 
1909 
tjesse Maxwell Overton 
Henry Ernest Oxnard, LL.B., 
1889; Andover Theol. Sem., 
1894 

fFranklin Sawyer Palmer, M.D., 

1890 
Joseph Newell Palmer, LL.B. 

and A.M., 1889 
Francis Stanley Parker ,3 1911 
George Richmond Parsons,* 1911 
James Henry Payne, M.D., 

1889 
♦George Lee Peabody ^1911 

tWilmot Grant Peirce, LL.B., 

Univ. Penn., 1888 



§Changed from Hammond La Monte. 
§§Changed from Milton Slocum Latham. 
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spencer Penrose 
Gilman Nichols Perkins 
Luis James Phelps 
Walter Brigham Phillips 
fCharles Philip Pinckard, M . D . , 

1889 
Horton Pope, LL.B., Wash- 
ington (Mo.), 1888 
Charles Dudley Porter 
tCharles Augustus Pratt, M.D. 

and A.M., 1891 
Gustav Adolf Pudor, M.D., 

1892 
Edward Everett Rankin 
♦John Henry Rathbone *1900 

♦Thomas Walter Reynolds *1905 
Eben Richards, LL.B., Wash- 
ington (Mo.), 1888 
♦Henry Augustus Richards *1896 
1 1 fTheodore William Richards, 

S.B., Haverford (Pa.), 1885; 

Ph.D. and A.M., 1888; S.D. 

(Hon.), Yale, 1905; LL.D., 

Haverford, 1908; Chem.D. 

(Hon.). Clark Univ., 1909; 

Ph.D. (Hon.), Bohemian 

Univ. (Prague), 1909; S.D.. 

1910; M.D., Univ. Berlin, 

1910 
tHazen Kimball Richardson 
Jacob William Richardson, 

LL.B., Boston Univ., 1889 
Myron Wallace Richardson 
♦Sumner Dow Richarsdon *1895 
§Odin Roberts, S.B., Mass. 

Inst. Tech., 1888; LL.B. 

and A.M., 1891 
Robert Fletcher Rogers, LL.B., 

Columbian (D.C.), 1889 
Edward Cavender Rowse 
♦Henry Edward Salisbury ^1902 
George Santayana, Ph.D. and 

A.M., 1889 



•Thomas Parker Sanborn ^1889 
♦ fAdolph Thumauer Scholle, 

A.M., Columbia. 1888 ^1894 
Samuel Mathewson Scott 
Theodore Sedgwick 
Daniel William Shea, A.M., 

1888; Ph.D., Berlin. 1892 
Walter Willard Simmons 
♦Joseph Edward Sinnott ^1892 

William Henry Slocum 
Clarence Wright Smith, S.B., 

Mass. Inst. Tech., 1888 
Frank Bulkeley Smith, A.M., 

1888 
Frank Warren Smith, A.M., 

1887 
William Lord Smith, M.D., 

1892 
Arthur Lincoln Snell, Newton 

Theol. Inst. (Mass.), 1889 
Robert Keith Snow, 1887 
Shirley Robinson Snow, M.D., 

Columbia (Coll. Phys. and 

Surg.), 1889 
Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, 

Ph.D., Leipsic, 1890 ^1896 

George Burbank Somers, M.D., 

Cooper Med. Coll. (Cal.), 

1888 
Charles Gerard Havens Stephens 
Charles Brooks Stevens 
George Blanchard Stevens 
William Abbott Stone 
§§Howard Taylor, 1885 
♦ftPercy Hayes Taylor, A.M., 

1890 ♦1893 

Charles Miner Thompson 
John McQuaid Thompson, 

M.D., 1889 
Charles Hitchcock Tyler, 

LL.B., Boston Univ., 1889 
♦Frank Hamilton Underwood, 

A.M., 1888 ^1906 



§Changed from Odin Barnes Roberts. 
§§Changed from Howard Augustus Taylor. 
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Augustus Hugo Vogel 
Camillo von Klenze, Ph.D., 

Marburg, 1890 
* t tHugh Campbell Ward, A.B. 

Wm. Jewell (Mo.), 1884; 

A.M., Wm. Jewell (Mo.); 

LL.B., Washington (Mo.), 

1888 *1909 

John Bell Washburn 
Walter Bowen Waterman, 

S.T.B. and A.M., 1891 
tttWilliam Grant Webster, 

LL.M., Columbian (D. C), 

1888 
George Marston Weed, LL.B., 

Boston Univ., 1889 
1 1 fGeorge Standish Weed 
Frederic Coffin Weld 
♦Stiles Gannett Wells ^1907 

§Robert Dickson Weston 



Charles Nathan Brooks Wheeler 
George Rantoul White, A.M., 

1887; Ph.D., 1896 
Crosby Church Whitman, 

M.D., Univ. Paris, 1894 
Hubert Granville Wilbur, 

M.D., 1890 
♦Charles Abbot Wilson ^1888 

William Reynolds Wilson, 

M.D., Jefferson Med. Coll., 

1888 
1 1 flrvah Lester Winter 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop, 

LL.B., 1889 
George Whittemore Woodbury 
Gordon Woodbury, A.M. and 

LL.B., Columbia, 1888 
Edward Clarence Wright, 

LL.B.. 1889 

♦45 + 191=236 



TEMPORARY MEMBERS 



Paul Allen ,^ M.D., Homeop. 

Med. Coll. (N. Y.), 1889 
♦Charles Sumner Balcomb^ ♦ 191 1 
♦ tjohn Wheeler Bemis^ ^1902 

Oliver William Bird' 
Harrison Gray Blake,^ M.D., 

1888 
Gamaliel Bradford' 
John Joseph Brennan,' M.D., 

1886 
Elliott Bright,4 1887 
Thomas Hepburn Buckler,' 

M.D., Univ. Md., 1888 
Judd Ellis Buley3 
Ernest Leroy Caldwell' 
♦Joseph Bluxsome Chadboum'^1903 
§§ttWinthrop Chanler,3 1885 
♦William Henry Cole» ^1903 



♦Samuel Aldrich Crozer' ^1898 

Arthur Mark Cummings,' 1887 

William Stapp Ennis* 
tJohn Purinton Fay" 
♦George Herbert Fisk^ ^1899 

Emlyn Metcalf Gill^ 
t tCharles Freeman Gilman,^ 1885 

William Cartwright Gordon* 

Walter Graham' 

♦Robert Rawson Grayson* ^1901 
♦Edward Jewett Hall,3 1888 ^1890 

George Franklin Harding,' 
M.D., 1889 

Roland English Hartley," 
M.D., Cooper Med. Coll. 
(Cal.), 1889 

William Randolph Hearst^ 

Frank Hitchcock' 



§Changed from Robert Dickson Weston-Smith, after changing from 

Robert Dickson Smith. 

§§Changed from Winthrop Astor Chanler. 

The superior figures indicate the year of leaving the Class. 
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Henry Cutter Holt^ 

Thomas Hunt," 1887; LL.B. 

and A.M., 1890 
George Piatt Hurd,* M.D. 

(Dartmouth Med. Sch.), 

1887 
Robert William Jennings" 
Rudolf Jordan' 
William Voorhees Judson,' 

Grad. West Point, 1888; 

A.M. (Hon.), 1911 
Louis Krumbhaar,* 1910 
Charles Oram Lander* 
Charles Thornton Libby* 
Edward Lovering' 
ttManton Maverick,^ 1885; 

LL.B., Columbian (D. C), 

1886; LL.M., Columbian 

(D. C), 1889 
tttjohn Ray Miller* 
Charles Henry Morrill," A.B., 

Dartmouth, 1888 

Henry Warrington Ninde' 
♦William Hall Noyes' ^1901 

Alfred Mead Potter' 
Tudor Wolcott Powers," LL.B, 
1898 



William Hubley Potter* 

Joseph Langdon Quimby* 

John Wallace Riddle,^ 1887 

John Jones Roberts" 
♦Samuel Blythe Rogers' ^1893 

Edward Everett Rose* 

William Noble Roundy.' 1885 

Percy Walker Selby' 

Cleveland Houghton Smith* 

Arthur Curtis Sprague* 

Walter Ames Stebbins' 
•Julius Warren Strauss* ^1885 

tWard Thoron* 

Horace Paul Thurlow" 

Herbert Timmins* 

Gilbert Tompkins" 
♦Frederick Learned Torrey* ♦1903 

Robert Baxter Upham" 

Hancke Frederick Wagener,' 
1885; Ph.D., Heidelberg, 
1897 

Edward IngersoU Wells" 

Harry Sumner Williams" 
tLewis Amasa Wood" 

Franklin Wyman" 

William Frederick Zeller* 

♦12-1-58=70 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 



Garrett Droppers, 1887;Ph.D., 
Univ. So. Dakota, 1905 

Malcolm Graeme Haughton 
♦James Ellis Humphrey, B.S., 
1886; S.D., 1892 ^1897 



♦Roland Hay ward ^1906 

George William Leighton, B.S. 

1886 
Frank Bursley Taylor 

♦2+4=6 



HONORARY MEMBERS 



Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 

S.B., M. I. T., 1886 
Wallace Clement Sabine, 
A.B., Ohio State Univ.. 
1886; A.M., Harvard, 1888; 
D.Sc. Brown (Hon.), 1907 



George Grafton Wilson, A.B., 
Brown, 1886; A.M., Brown, 
1888; Ph.D., Brown, 1889 



236 + 70 + 6-1-3=315 



Note — The first list includes those who received the degree A.B. 1886, the second all 
who at any time during 1882-86 were members of the Class, and the fourth the three 
professors at Harvard who graduated in 1886 elsewhere than at Harvard and who were 
elected honorary members of the Class in 1911. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

REUNION 

The first step taken in preparation for the Twenty-fifth 
Reunion of the Class was the appointment, by the Class Com- 
mittee, in the spring of 1910, of the following Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Fund Committee : 

George Lee Peabody, Chairman, William Henry 
Slocum, Treasurer, Adams Davenport Claflin, Secretary, 
Oliver Ames, David Crawford Clark, Sewall Henry 
Fessenden. 

No one so well as the members of this Committee can 
appreciate the enthusiastic work done by Peabody in raising 
this Fund. The task so ably begun by him was carried on 
effectively by Slocum and the other members, with the result 
that at Commencement, 1912, the '86 Fund of $100,000 was 
presented to the College; the sum of $6,300 was handed over 
to the Chairman of the Class Committee to be used to meet 
the expenses of the Twenty-fifth Reimion ; and a small balance 
was paid into the Class Fund. 

The arrangements for the Reimion were made by the 
Class Committee. The Chairman of the Committee, T. T. 
Baldwin, was in general charge. Hood, assisted by W. H. 
Allen, Osgood and Guild, made the arrangements for the events 
of Simday. Roberts was in charge at the Country Club. 
Hamlin looked out for the automobiles on Monday. Nichols 
arranged for obtaining tickets for the Class Day exercises, 
the Yale baseball game, and the observation train tickets 
at New London. Ames, Tyler and Fessenden made, of course, 
the arrangements for the receptions at their homes. Claflin, 
as the representative of Boyden, bore a large part of the bur- 
den of the official arrangements for Commencement. Mason 
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furnished much of the old-time music played at Ames's 
limcheon. Hight drew the cut for the cover of the song-book 
at the Dinner. Baldwin had charge of the Class Dinner, the 
spread in Holden, and the special cars to New London. 

To Mr. Thomas A. Fox, of Boston, the Class is much 
indebted for the artistic designs for the badges, for the Class 
flag, and for the cover of the menu, for the effective decora- 
tions of Holden Chapel and of the dining-room at the Ex- 
change Club, and for much other courteous and generous 
assistance. The very cordial co-operation of the College 
authorities, especially the gentlemen in charge of the College 
grounds and buildings; of the officers of the Harvard Athletic 
Association; and of Mr. Richard C. Floyd, the Chairman of 
the 1911 Class Day Committee, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The Reunion was attended by one hundred and thirty-one 
members of the Class. The wives of fifty-five members were 
present at one or more events. 

The first of several circtdars relating to the Reunion sent 
out by the Class Committee was the following: 

CLASS OF 1886, HARVARD COLLEGE 

53 State Street 

Boston, October 14, 1910 
To the Class: 

It is customary to select the Chief Marshal for Commence- 
ment from among the members of the class twenty-five years 
out of college. It is his duty to make the arrangements for 
the alumni celebration on Commencement Day. Also he 
gives, at his own expense, a luncheon to the principal digni- 
taries of the day, the guests of the College and his own 
guests. 

The appointment is made by the officers of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, whose custom it has been to obtain through 
the officers of the Class a suggestion of candidates for Marshal 
favored by the Class. In order that your class officers may 
know your preferences in this matter, you are asked to fill out 
and sign the enclosed ballot, and to mail it to Thos. Tileston 
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Baldwin, 53 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts, in time to 
be received not later than October 31. 

John Henry Huddleston, Class Secretary 

Thos. Tileston Baldwin, Chairman 

Alan Gregory Mason 

Augustus Peabody Gardner 

Frederic Clarke Hood 

William Cowper Boyden 

Edward Hall Nichols 

Odin Barnes Roberts 

Class Committee 

Shortly after this notice was issued the Class Committee 
voted that the expenses of the Chief Marshal should be paid 
by the Class. 

A circular of February 11, 1911, giving an outline of the 
program adopted for the Reunion, announced: 

*'The Class Secretary, after consultation with the Class 
Committee, submitted to the Directors of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation the name of William Cowper Boyden as the choice 
of the Class for Chief Marshal. At the January meeting of 
the Directors, Boyden was appointed to the office.'' 

On June 1, 1911, the Class Committee issued the following 
circular: 

CLASS OF 1886, HARVARD COLLEGE 

TWENTY-FIFTH REUNION 

53 State Street, 

Boston, June 1, 1911 
To the Class: 

Your Committee takes pleasure in placing before you, on 
pages two, three and four of this notice, detailed information 
about the arrangements which have been made for the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion of the Class. 

The most important events of the Reunion will occur on 
Simday, June 25, Monday, June 26, Tuesday, June 27, and 
Commencement Day, Wednesday, Jime 28. Informal gath- 
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ering and registration will take place Saturday, June 24. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for obtaining tickets for the 
Class Day exercises, Thursday, June 22, for the Yale baseball 
game, Friday, June 23, and for the Yale races, Friday, June 30 
In order to provide tickets and to make the necessary 
final arrangements it is absolutely essential for your Committee 
to know at once what events the members of the Class and 
their wives will attend. Therefore you are earnestly requested 
to fill out fully and carefully the enclosed application blank, 
and to mail it at once to Thos. Tileston Baldwin, 53 State Street, 
Boston. It is essential that all the replies be received on or 
before June 12. Tickets applied for will be mailed to members 
of the Class June 14. 

A large gathering of members of the Class and their wives 
is assured already. Your Committee strongly urges every 
classmate to attend the Reunion. 

If any information, in addition to that contained in this 
notice, is desired, apply in person, by mail or by telephone 
to the Chairman of the Class Committee, 938 Exchange Build- 
ing, 53 State Street, Boston. Telephone, Main 5177. 

John Henry Huddleston, Class Secretary 
Thos. Tileston Baldwin, Chairman 
Augustus Peabody Gardner 
Frederic Clarke Hood 
William Cowper Boyden 
Edward Hall Nichols 

Odin Barnes Roberts 

Class Committee 

Please answer this notice at once. Preserve this notice. 



TWENTY-FIFTH REUNION 

Two reception rooms at Hotel Somerset have been re- 
served as Headquarters of the Class. These rooms will be 
open for the use of members of the Class and their wives from 
Saturday, June' 24, to Wednesday, June 28, both days in- 
clusive. An information bureau, in charge of a clerk, will be 
established. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 22— CLASS DAY 

Thursday, June 22. Class Day. Note that Class Day 
has been changed from Friday to Thursday. 

The Class will meet in the Yard at 3.30 p.m., and march 
to the Stadium in the procession of graduates. Every graduate 
is entitled to one free ticket to the Stadium, provided he marches 
in with his Class. A block of seats in the Stadium will be re- 
served for the wives of members of the Class; tickets free. 
Additional Stadium tickets, $1.50 each. All Stadium tickets 
should be applied for on the application blank enclosed with 
his notice. 

Yard tickets will be provided for members of the Class 
and their wives, free. Additional Yard tickets may be had 
for thirty-five cents each. Memorial tickets are $1.00 each. 
Apply for all Yard tickets and Memorial tickets on the enclosed 
blank. 

The Harvard Union spread follows the Stadiimi exercises, 
and any graduate, on becoming a non-resident or associate 
member, may make the Union the headquarters of his party. 
Annual dues, non-resident members, $3.00; associate members, 
$5.00. Membership and Class Day spread tickets ($1.00 each) 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Harvard Union 
Cambridge, at any time. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 23— HARVARD-YALE BASEBALL 

GAME 

Friday, June 23. Harvard-Yale Baseball Game on 
Soldiers' Field, at 2 p.m. 

A block of seats has been reserved for *86 men and their 
families. Tickets, $1.50 each, should be applied for on the 
enclosed application blank. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 24— REGISTRATION 

Saturday, June 24. Registration. Registration and 
informal gathering at Hotel Somerset, but no formal Class 
event. 

Members of the Class are urged to registej their addresses 
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at the Headquarters as early as possible, so that communication 

with them may be facilitated. 

Badges, hat-bands and ties, and copies of the Class Report 
will be distributed. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 25— DAY IN CAMBRIDGE 

Sunday, June 25. A Day in Cambridge for members of 
the Class, their wives, sons and daughters. 

10 A.M. A few automobiles will be in attendance at the 
'86 Gate for those who wish to see the Washington Elm, Rad- 
cliffe College, Episcopal Theological School, Longfellow House 
and Lowell House, Stillman Infirmary, Weld and Harvard 
Boat Clubs, and the Stadium. 

11 A.M. Meet at Phillips Brooks House, the whole of 
which will be open for the use of the Class during the day. 
Only entrance through '86 Gate. 

Undergraduate guides to show the College buildings, each 
guide taking a group of about twenty-five. Circulars will be 
printed ready for distribution, showing routes to be taken, so 
that members can join the groups at such points as they 
desire. 

Start will be made by 11.15 a.m., and the first trip will 
occupy not over two hours, and will include inspection of build- 
ings in the Yard and Moimt Aubtun Street, the Law School, etc. 

1 to 1.45 P.M. Limcheon at Phillips Brooks House. 

2.00 P.M. A second trip will start immediately after 
limcheon over a route comprising the buildings to the north- 
east of the Yard, including Memorial Hall, the University, 
Peabody, Semitic, Germanic and Fogg Musevims, and a view 
of the new Andover Theological School. 

3.30 P.M. Religious services in Appleton Chapel, con- 
ducted by clergymen of the Class, assisted by President A. 
Lawrence Lowell. Rev. Theodore Sedgwick will preach the 
sermon. 

4.30 P.M. President and Mrs. Lowell will receive the 
members of the Class and their wives at the President's house. 

5.00 P.M. The day's celebration ends, except for those 

who wish to visit the Harvard Medical School. Those who 

« 
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desire to take this trip will leave in a special electric car from 
the Harvard Union, on Quincy Street, at 5.15 sharp. 

MONDAY, JUNE 26— PRIDE'S CROSSING 

CLASS DINNER 

Monday, June 26. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Ames have 
invited the members of the Class and their wives to luncheon 
at Pride's Crossing. Meet at Hotel Somerset at 9.30 a.m. 
Take automobiles to Pride's Crossing. The start must be 
made promptly at 9.45 a.m. A printed circular giving the 
route will be distributed. Return in the afternoon by auto- 
mobiles in time for the Class Dinner. 

Class Dinner, for the members of the Class, at the Ex- 
change Club, comer of Batterjnnarch and Milk Street, at 7.30 
P.M. The Chairman of the Class Committee will preside. 
Odin B. Roberts, Toastmaster. Courtenay Guild and Walter 
W. Simmons, choristers. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27— COUNTRY CLUB DAY 

CHESTNUT HILL 

Tuesday, June 27. The members of the Class will 
spend the day and evening at the Country Club in Brookline, 
in company with '91 and *96. 

Arrive at the Coimtry Club between 1L30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
Take the Chestnut Hill line of electric cars, leaving the subway 
at Park Street and running via Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
to Heath Street, Brookline; running time from Park Street, 
thirty minutes. Carriages for the Coimtry Club will meet the 
cars at Heath Street. 

Luncheon from 1 to 2 o'clock. 

Afternoon: soft baseball, relay races, golf and tennis. 

Dinner at 7 o'clock. 

There will be an entertainment in the evening for '86, '91 
and '96, jointly. 

Return after the entertainment by carriages to Heath 
Street and thence by electric cars. 

The wives of the members of the Class will be entertained 
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Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. S. H. Fessenden at Chestnut Hill. 
The guests will meet at the Hotel Somerset at 2 o'clock, and 
will take automobiles for a ride through the suburbs, arriving 
at Chestnut Hill at 4 o'clock. After the reception the guests 
will return by automobiles. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28— COMMENCEMENT DAY 

Wednesday, June 28. Commencement Day. Holden 
Chapel will be the headquarters for the Class. The spread 
will be served from 12 to 2 o'clock. Voting for Overseers and 
Alumni Directors from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Members of the Class of '86 will be admitted, without 
tickets, to the graduation exercises in Sanders Theatre in the 
morning, provided they march in the procession, and may sit 
on the platform or in the second balcony. No other provision 
can be made as there are not enough tickets for the families 
of members of the graduating class. 

The exercises of the Alumni Association, in the afternoon, 
will be held in the quadrangle east of Sever Hall in the College 
Yard. The members of the Class will join in the Alimmi 
procession, headed by Chief Marshal Boyden, at 2 o'clock. 
A ticket will be required for each member of the Class attend- 
ing the exercises, and will be provided for those who apply on 
the enclosed blank. Tickets for the wives of the members, 
entitling them to seats at the exercises, will also be provided 
through the courtesy of the Chief Marshal, and should be 
applied for on the enclosed blank. One of the speakers will 
be a member of '86. 

Wednesday evening, 8 o'clock. The Harvard Club of 
Boston will give in Symphony Hall a Pop Concert and Vaude- 
ville Show to which it invites (in addition to the members of 
the Club) all graduates residing more than forty miles from 
Boston. Tickets should be applied for on the enclosed blank, 
both by members of the Club and by graduates residing more 
than forty miles from Boston who are not members. These 
tickets are not transferable and must be exchanged for ad- 
mission tickets at the box office on the night of the Concert. 
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Information concerning the Harvard Club of Boston. Any 
person formerly enrolled in Harvard University, dwelling 
within forty miles of Boston, is eligible to resident membership. 
Proposal of membership must be by two members, and should 
be communicated in writing to the Secretary, Mr. Philip W. 
Thomson, 55 Kilby Street, Boston. The dues are five dollars 
a year. There is no admission fee. Pending action on his 
proposal for membership, a proposed member will be invited 
to participate in all Club functions except those which include 
voting. 

The hospitality of Radcliffe College has been courteously 
extended to the wives and the daughters of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. The form of entertainment will be annoimced 
later. 



THURSDAY, JUNE 29 —WATCH HILL 

Thursday, June 29. Watch Hill. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Class of *91, a limited nvmiber of '86 men (not accom- 
panied by ladies), who wish to leave Boston the day before 
the Yale race and to spend Thursday night at Watch Hill, 
with *91, '96 and '01, can be taken care of. 

A special train will leave the Back Bay Station of the 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R., at 11 a.m. for Westerly, connecting 
there with special trolley cars to Watch Hill. Hotel accom- 
modations have been reserved. Rooms in the New Plimpton 
Hotel will probably be assigned to '86 and '91. Aquatic sports 
in the afternoon, and entertainment in the evening. Leave 
Watch Hill for New London by boat Friday morning, seeing 
the morning races from the boat. The 'Varsity race will be 
viewed from the observation train. After the 'Varsity race 
return to Boston by special trian. 

Indicate on enclosed application blank whether you wish 
to take the Watch Hill trip. Payment for railroad ticket, 
round trip, $2.75, should be made to the Chairman of the Class 
Committee when application blank is returned. Arrangements 
for rooms at Watch Hill, etc., should be made, later, with Mr. 
A. J. Garceau, Secretary of '91. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 30— HARVARD-YALE RACES 

Friday, June 30. Harvard- Yale Races at New Lon- 
don. Note that the date of the races has been changed from 
Thursday to Friday. 

The freshmen and four-oar races will be rowed about 
10.30 A.M.; the 'Varsity race in the afternoon. 

Special cars on the observation trains will be reserved for 
the Class. Tickets may be applied for for the wives and the 
children of members. Tickets for the 'Varsity race, S2.50 
each; tickets for the four-oar race and for the freshmen race, 
inclusive, $L00 each. Members of the Class, whatever way 
they go to New London, should apply on the enclosed blank 
for the seats they desire on the observation trains both for the 
freshmen and four-oar races in the morning and for the 'Varsity 
race in the afternoon. 

A special buffet parlor car has been engaged for the use of 
members of the Class and their families who wish to go to the 
races, leaving Boston early Friday morning, arriving in time for 
the morning races, and returning after the 'Varsity race. This 
car will probably be attached to the special train of Harvard 
Club leaving Boston at 7.20 a.m., but the start may have to 
be made at 6.40 a.m. 

A box luncheon will be served on the way down and a 
simple hot meal coming back. Apply on the enclosed blank 
for railroad tickets, including parlor-car seat, to New London 
and return for yourself and members of your family. Payment 
for railroad tickets, $6.00 each, and for seats on the observation 
trains, should be made to the Chairman of the Class Committee 
when application blank is returned. 

It is expected that the total expense of this trip, including 
transportation and parlor-car seat, refreshments, and seats 
on the observation trains for all the races, will not exceed $13.00 
per person. 

Between the morning and afternoon races there will be 
time for dinner in New London or at the shore resorts nearby; 
and it is probable that the Harvard Club of Boston will arrange 
for its members and their families a short trip on the Sound and 
luncheon on the boat. 
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CLASS DAY— YALE GAME 

On Class Day, Thursday, June 22, thirty-six members 
marched to the Stadium in the procession of graduates. On 
Friday fifty-four saw Harvard defeat Yale in the baseball 
game on Soldiers' Field by a score of four to one. Saturday 
was given over to registration at Hotel Somerset, and the 
distribution of badges, hat bands and ties, and copies of the 
Class Report. 

DAY IN CAMBRIDGE 

The strenuous part of the Reimion began on Sunday, June 
25, designated in the circular as the *'Day in Cambridge.** The 
following program, to which was attached a convenient map 
of the University grounds, was duly carried out: 

*86 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

Sunday, June 25, 1911 

For members of the Class, their wives, sons, and daughters 

All are welcome 

Program for the Day 

10.00 A.M. A few automobiles will be in attendance at 
the *86 Gate, for those who wish to take the following trip : 

Phillips Brooks House — Memorial to Phillips Brooks 
Class *55. Erected in 1899. 

Washington Elm — Under this tree Washington first 
took command of the American Army, July 3, 1775. 

Radcliffe College — Incorporated in 1882. '^Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women.** Became '*Radcliffe 
College** in 1894. 

Episcopal Theological School — St John*s Chapel. 
First building built 1869. 

Longfellow House — Craigie House, Washington*s head- 
quarters. Built 1759 by John Vassal, Jr., Harvard 1732. 
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Lowell House — ''Elmwood*' built about 1763 by Thos. 
Oliver, Harvard 1753. James Russell Lowell bom here 1819. 

Stillman Infirmary — Harvard Hospital. Gift of James 
Stillman of New York. Built 1901. 

Weld Boat House — Gift of George W. Weld, Harvard 
1860. Special benefit to students not rowing on University or 
Class crews. 

Harvard University Boat House — ^Built in 1901. Gift 
of New York Harvard Club. 

Harvard Stadium — Harvard's Athletic Field. Built 1903- 
04. Exercises on Class Day afternoon held here. Seating 
capacity about 24,000. 

11.00 A.M. Meet at Phillips Brooks House. Only en- 
trance through *86 Gate. 

The whole house will be at our disposal, including the 
General Living Room, Lunch Room, Ladies' Retiring Rooms, 
room for checking clothes, etc. There will be enough under- 
graduate guides to show us the college buildings, each guide 
taking a group of about twenty-five. 

11.45 A.M. The following trip will start, occupying not 
over two hours, and the route is shown on the accompanying 
map in red: 

Harvard Hall — Built by Province of Massachusetts in 
1765-66 to replace first Harvard Hall destroyed by fire in 1764. 
First contained Chapel, Library, etc Now used for lectures 
and recitations. 

Massachusetts Hall — Gift of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts. Built in 1720. Used as barracks by the Continental 
soldiers during the Revolution. Oldest building in the College 
Yard. 

University Hall — Built in 1813-15. Remodeled in 
1842. Originally contained Students' Commons and Chapel. 
Now used for offices of President, Dean and others. 

Wadsworth House — Built 1726. Second oldest build- 
ing now standing. Occupied by the Presidents until 1849. 
One room is occupied by the Preacher of the University. 

Mt. Auburn Street — Claverly, Randolph, Ridgely, 

Russell, Westmorly Halls. Lampoon JBuilding — Private Clubs, 

etc. 
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Harvard Union — Most inclusive club of Harvard. Open 
to all past and present members of the University. Dedicated 
in 1901 as a memorial to Harvard men who died in the Spanish 
War. 

Gore Hall — Built in 1837, addition in 1876. Central 
Library of the University, containing about 600,000 bound 
volumes. 

Emerson Hall — Department of Philosophy and Social 
Ethics, completed in 1905. Lecture rooms and laboratories, 
libraries and social museum. 

Robinson Hall — ^Architecture, built 1900-01. Building 
equipment and endowment given by the parents of Nelson 
Robinson, Jr., Class of 1900, who died in his junior year. 

Memorial Hall — Memorial to Harvard men who died 
in the Civil War. Contains Sanders Theatre and Dining Hall. 
Comer-stone laid in 1870, finished in 1874. 

Gymnasium — Built and equipped in 1878. Gift of Augus- 
tus Hemenway, Class of 1875. Addition in 1895, increasing 
floor space to 15,000 square feet. 

Langdell Hall — Built in 1906-07. Contains larger part 
of Law Library. Best collection of caricatures in the world. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory — Largely the gift of 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Class of 1850. Built in 1884. 

1.00 to 1.45 P.M. Luncheon at Phillips Brooks House. 

2.00 P.M. A second trip, occupying not over one and one- 
quarter hours, will start immediately after luncheon over the 
following route shown on the accompanying map in blue: 

Fogg Art Museum — Completed in 1895. Foimded by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg in memory of her husband. 

Germanic Museum — Temporarily housed in the Rogers 
Building, the old G)minasiuni. New building to be started 
inside of a year. Supposed to illustrate the development of 
Germanic civilization. 

Semetic Museum — Gift of Jacob H. Schiff, finished in 
1892. The material, from Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, etc., 
is partly original and partly reproductions. A number of 
objects are loaned by friends of the University. 

Peabody Museum — Founded by George Peabody in 
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1866. Transferred by Trustees to University in 1897. Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

University Museum — Containing the following museimis: 
Agassiz, Museum of Zoology, Geology, Botany, Mineralogy. 
Ware collection of Blaschka Glass models of plants and flowers 
is on exhibition here. 

3.30 P.M. Memorial Service at Appleton Chapel. To 
be conducted by clergymen of the Class, assisted by President 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Rev. Theodore Sedgwick will preach 
the sermon. 

4.30 P.M. President and Mrs. Lowell will receive the 
members of the Class and their wives at the President's house. 

5.00 P.M. The day's celebration ends, except for those 
who wish to visit the Harvard Medical School. Those who 
desire to take this trip will leave in a special electric car from 
the Harvard Union, on Quincy Street, at 5.15 p.m. sharp, and 
after visiting the Medical School will disperse at their own 
pleasure. 

At Appleton Chapel the following was the 

Order of Worship 
Organ Prelude 

Sentences from Scripture Rev, Henry E, Oxnard 

Invocation Rev, Henry E. Oxnard 

The Lord's Prayer Rev. Henry E, Oxnard 

Chant 

Responsive Reading Rev. Henry E. Oxnard 

Sanctus 

Lesson from the Old Testament .... President Lowell 

Anthem 

Lesson from the New Testament Rev. Herbert B. Hutchins 

Prayer Rev. Lor en B. Macdonald 

In Memoriam The Class Secretary 

Hymn: St. Ann 

Sermon Rev. Theodore Sedgwick 

Prayer Rev. Arthur L. Snell 

Hymn: Integer Vitae 

Benediction Rev. Arthur L. Snell 

Organ Postlude 
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For the beautiful music at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Service the Class is under great obligation to Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, Jr., the organist of Appleton Chapel, and to Mr. 
Emil Mdllenhauer, the conductor, and twenty members of the 
Apollo Club of Boston (of which Guild is President), all of 
whom kindly offered their services. The Apollo Club sang 
also at President Lowell's house. 

Sedgwick chose as his text, Deuteronomy, Chapter V, 
verse 27: "Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God 
shall say, and speak then unto us all that the Lord our God 
shall speak unto thee, and we will hear it and do it," and said: 

We are met together this afternoon, in this chapel, so 
familiar to us all, and of many mixed memories, as our first 
gathering of a reunion that marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of our graduation from Harvard College — our Alma Mater 
which has been and ever will be dear to us. She trained us 
for the opportunities which we have embraced with greater 
or less success, she afforded us friendships which the passing 
years have not taken away. 

We are met together to show our loyalty to this place, 
that we are faithful sons of Harvard — and to join hand with 
hand that we may renew the associations of a past, which was 
eventful in fashioning the lives we have since lived. 

It is fitting that this first gathering should be a service 
which we in common render to God. I am sure I speak 
for all when I express gratitude to the classes which have 
established this custom. We cannot afford to let this oppor- 
tunity pass, when we, as a body of men who started out to- 
gether, and who now come back after these many years from 
all parts of the country, without the upward look to heaven 
in gratitude for the many mercies that have been granted to 
us, and to heed the lesson of responsibility -that rests upon us, 
as mature men who have had the advantages of special oppor- 
tunity. 

This occasion is made a deeply solemn one by the reading 
of so long a list of names of our classmates who have died. 
They started with us, with the same hopes, the same search 
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for happiness, the same desires to succeed, but death has changed 
their great purpose, some in their early years, some in the 
prime of their manhood. 

We remember them with affection. Their comradeship, 
and their gifts that they freely gave to us, are in the treasury 
of our lives, which we keep sacred, and from which we draw 
as our most hallowed possession. We should remember that 
it is not the quantity but the quality of life that coimts; and 
therefore, although their time for accomplishment has been 
shorter than otirs, yet their leadership among men and in 
ordering the course of things, may be greater than ours, who 
have been allowed a longer term of years. 

This brings me to the thought, that we, as a body of men 
close to the meridian of life — of two score years and ten — who 
have the greater burden laid upon us, because of the generous 
opportunities that have been offered to us, should weigh careftilly 
the responsibility of leadership, 

I know of no more legitimate demand on the part of the 
people to-day, than for men to lead them — who are qualified 
to do so. We are made aware of the demand by watching the 
willingness of the people to be led by those in whom they can 
believe and in whose judgment they can repose confidence. 
This is a most hopeful and interesting fact, because it assures 
us of the strength of a people who are well led, and of the safety 
that comes with the sense of order. Force is not required in 
the one who is to take command, but rather a natural instinct 
is found in people to seek a leader. Just as there is the 
natural instinct, perhaips unfortunately, to be free from the 
responsibility of conscience, and find rest and satisfaction in 
a definite authority. 

The words referred to from the Book of Deuteronomy 
are an illustration of this, when the people of Israel demanded 
a leader in a critickl time in the early history of that nation. 
They felt themselves powerless in the hands of the Egyptians, 
until Moses came forward as a leader. He assumed respon- 
sibility, and they gladly rallied imder his authority. Order 
came out of confusion, and strength out of helplessness. Moses 
was at first diffident, but as he realized the people trusted him 
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his own power increased. He felt the responsibility of leader- 
ship. It is most interesting to hear the people — the great body 
of the people say to him: 

*'Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say, and speak imto us all that the Lord our God shall speak 
unto thee, and we will hear it, and do it." 

As a people they recognized their own shortcomings. 
They had murmured and complained, even to rebellion against 
the lot that had fallen to them. They had trusted God and 
they felt He had not been just to them. But with great faith 
and firm control Moses had continued to lead them. Their 
acknowledgment of the power of his leadership is in these words 
of the people. They recognized that he was good, that he was 
strong, that he was holy. Let him go before the supreme Guide 
and gain instruction from Him for them. Among the people 
some were good, some were bad. They must take the average — 



and as such they were not willing to go before the divine Head 
of the nation. But the leader was near enough to them to under- 
stand them. He cared for them. He would plead their cause 
justly — so ask him to go before God for them, and hear all that 
He shall say. Then let him come and give them the divine 
instructions. They were willing to obey. '!We will hear it 
and do it." 

This story illustrates the type of leader that this country 
needs. 

I do not think I am mistaken when I say the people are 
asking for him, for when he appears, they accept him and 
place confidence in him. This shows what they want. 

In the early days of our American life those who came 
to the front, and became our leaders, were men of distinction, 
they were ten-talent men, endowed with natural qualities and 
gifts. They were marked men among others of a common 
type. The stories of their lives and achievements are on our 
shelves. But should these men come among us to-day they 
would not know our cities were the old American cities, and 
the leadership of this foreign population would be for them a 
very difficult undertaking. 

To-day we do not need alone the ten-talented, gifted men 
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as leaders — these men will come to the front and we look for 
them — but we need also a high type of man who cares for the 
people, and who understands the people; who has lived among 
them, who knows what are the hours of their work and what 
kind of work they have to do; who is interested in their pleas- 
ures, that they are healthful and not only decent but lead to 
the higher associations of men and women; who knows what 
sort of times the people live in, that the young may grow up 
morally and physically strong; a man who knows these 
things is one who has what has been called by Bishop Brent 
in his William Belden Noble lectures here at Harvard, the 
social motive. 

He is near enough to the people to understand them, and 
they near enough to him to know him and trust him. This man 
has the power of leadership which this coimtry demands now, 
if we are to bring an ordered strength out of confusion. There 
is a charm of character about this leadership, which makes it 
most attractive in the man. It must have the grace of himiil- 
ity. This is a virtue that is apt to be lost sight of to-day when 
competition is strong. It is regarded as out of place, and a 
mark of weakness rather than strength. It is thought that 
with any such quality, a man loses much that ought really to 
come to him. On the contrary, himiility is the virtue that 
keeps a man close to the people. He does not withdraw from 
them, but rather he mingles more easily with them and he iden- 
tifies himself with them. Pride and egotism separate a man 
from other men, himiility unites him. 

A charming story is told of Darwin, when Gladstone came 
to visit this scientist in his village home, where he was observ- 
ing the habits of a queer little insect-destroying simdew. The 
two men were both well on in years when they first met. It 
was at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities that the visit took 
place. Gladstone spoke with eloquence on the subject while 
Darwin listened with deep admiration. When Gladstone left, 
the scientist walked to the gate with him; and looking after 
him as he went down the lane, was heard to say,"How wonder- 
ful that so great a man should come to visit me." The great 
leader of scientific thought identified himself wholly with the 
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people. The value of such leadership is not for the glory that 
it may bring, but rather for the opportunities of service that 
it offers. It may not offer a first place, but the grace of serving 
in the leadership of second place, produces material for first- 
class men. 

I remember a yoimg man who came to me about the mid- 
dle of his senior year, and said he was debating entering the 
ministry or being a lawyer. I asked him why he allied these 
professions to make them alternatives of choice. The answer 
was, that he felt he had tmusual powers of oratory and he had 
not decided in which profession they would be best displayed. 
Self -glory is not part of the social motive — a man must lose 
himself to find himself, if he would lead worthily, or as Jesus 
puts it, "if any man would be first he shall be last of all and the 
minister of all. Ye know that they which are accoimted to rule 
over the Gentiles, lord it over them; and these great ones ex- 
ercise authority over them. But it is not so among you, but 
whosoever would become great, shall be your minister, and 
whosoever would be first among you shall be servant of all." 

To be such a leader a man must have a high faith, realizing 
his responsibility to God. The people trust him more, because 
he is giving the best he has, to the Best he knows. They want 
him to go before his God, and get the sense of direction that 
he may be led aright and live an upright and stainless life. If a 
man who leads goes every day in humility before his God, and 
hears what He will say to him, he can go back to the people 
with a great confidence, not because he trusts himself, but 
because he knows himself to be led. 

Moses was not a priest, the priestly office fell to Aaron. 
Moses was a layman and in him we see the ministry — the 
service of the laity. This is what we plead for — that a man 
shall bring his faith into his service and leadership among 
his fellows. If you are an employer of men, and you believe in 
a man*s ministry for God, then see to it that the man and 
woman and boy imder your direction get a fair wage. See 
that they get a day of rest. Be near enough to them to feel 
with them, and to care for them. The boy comes to me and 
says, **T cannot go to Church on Sunday morning, I am required 
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Sit the office." The young woman tells me she used to have her 
Simday mornings off, but now she is required to get out her 
Simday mail. So it goes — the man at the head has forgotten 
that he has a ministry — he has lost the social motive. He has 
not the conception of the opportimity of his leadership. His 
leadership is quite the opposite, it is that of the imsocial motive. 

In speaking of the leadership of the unsocial motive we find 
it the common type. It has come about naturally. The 
men who have taken the lead throughout the coimtry are 
those who have shown the ability to do so by their courage 
and their gifts. It is a day of specialization. In medicine it 
is difficult to find a general practitioner. In law men gain 
their reputation in certain departments, so it is in the arts, and 
even now in politics, with labor, socialist and reform movement. 
The specialist naturally separates himself from the people by 
getting too far ahead of them, and from the specialists of other 
vocations. His motive becomes imsocial simply because his 
life and thought are removed from the body of the people. 

This imsocial leadership, on the other hand, is the under- 
lying motive to-day in business. Competition is very keen 
and strong; every man seeks to make all he can, and he does it 
at the expense of the people. He does not care for them, he 
does not stop to think of them, until he has an overflow of 
wealth, and then he gives a library, or a hospital, or a manual 
training school, not because he feels himself part of the people, 
but because he pities them. Have we fallen under the spell of 
the unsocial leadership trying to drive the world upon which 
we have been able to impress ourselves, rather than to lead it? 

But you ask, is it not absolutely necessary for a man to do 
all he can to succeed? 

The number of men seeking their livelihood is greater every 
year, and in the effort to make good, each must husband his 
own interest to the uttermost, or he will be out of the race. This 
is the spirit of the unsocial motive, the desire to get ahead and 
away from the crowd for personal advantage. 

A man has no power 6i leadership unless he does succeed. 

His very ability to get ahead is the reason for reposing confidence 

» • -' ■ 

in him. It brings him naturally to the front — but the differ- 
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ence between the man with the social and the unsocial motive 
is — that one works for himself as one of the people, not seeking 
special privilege and remembering and caring for those among 
whom he succeeds, while the other works for his personal 
advancement without any interest in the people, or caring what 
becomes of them. 

At first you say this is a theme for the yotmger men, 
the men graduating this year, and not for us, who are too long 
established in our concerns. On the contrary, this spirit is de- 
manded of us in our maturer years, that we may set the 
example, not by preaching it, but by assuming a leadership 
which our sons and others may follow, which will help to iden- 
tify them with the common people, so that they will care for 
them because they have the same rights in this fair land. It is 
for us to emphasize the fact, that the special privilege of greater 
opporttmity, which this University has afforded us and will 
afford them, adds greater responsibility, and that we and they 
have more to answer for. 

As I close, let us remember once again those who have 
gone before. Whatever imselfish leadership they gave has 
made the world richer and better. Now they still live in a 
larger and higher sphere. Some who had greater faith and 
lived nearer to God perhaps are able to lead there. But all of 
them, in that they have entered into that place, where they 
see face to face, have become leaders for us. 

Let us believe that while we meet here together, probably 
never to meet in so large numbers as a Class again, that they 
are not with us simply in affection and memory but that their 
spirits hold association with us, and lift us to a larger conception 
of what this reunion means in its relation to our spiritual lives. 

As we are allowed, let us learn to speak to others all that the 
Lord our God shall say unto us. 

The delightful reception by President and Mrs. Lowell 
was largely attended and greatly enjoyed. The Class is deeply 
indebted to President Lowell and to Professor Edward C. Moore 
for the very cordial and valuable assistance given by them 
in arranging the program for Simday. 
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PRIDE'S CROSSING TRIP 

Monday morning the Class, with the wives of many of the 
members, drove by automobiles to Pride's Crossing by the 
following route: 

Route SucGESXED^Leave Hotel Somerset 10 a.m., taking 
first opening on Parkway to left, follow Commonwealth 
Avenue, crossing Beacon Street to Brookline Street, thence 
on Brookline Street over Cottage Farm Bridge, taking first 
left into Charles River Parkway to Boylston Street, Cam- 
bridge, continue on Boylston Street through Harvard 
Square to Kirkland Street, thence straight ahead into 
Washington Street, Somerville, to Union Square, then 
sharp left into Svmimer Street, thence continue two blocks, 
then turn sharp right into Walnut Street, follow up hill, 
straight down the hill to end of street into 

Broadway, cross over trolley tracks, turning right for one 
himdred feet and then sharp left into 

Parkway, following the Metropolitan Park, called Fellsway, 
across Mystic River Bridge, taking right roadway at end 
of bridge as far as first right-hand road, turning sharp 
right into 

Revere Beach Parkway. Follow this Parkway about five 
or six miles through Everett, Chelsea, Revere, to Elliott 
Circle at Beach, curving sharp left into 

Revere Beach. Follow this ocean parkway past Point of 
Pines on Lynnway into West Lyim, straight along to 
Washington Square, where bend right into 

Nahant Street. Follow Nahant Street down hill to end of 
street where turn square left into 

Lynn Shore Drive. Follow along shore, bearing right, joining 
trolley at Monimient in Swampscott. At iron trough in 
' fork bear to right, leaving trolley, into 

Orient Street, winding into Puritan Road, past Ocean House 
on left. At Humphrey Square (Five Comers) follow 
straight on to Marblehead. Return from Marblehead to 
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Devereaux Railroad Station, bearing right into Pleasant 
Street, bearing right again into 

Lafayette Street, across railroad tracks at Forest River 
Station, and follow Lafayette Street straight to end of 
street in 

Salem. Turn square right on Essex Street, go one block and 
turn square left into St. Peter Street, go one block and 
turn square right with Brown Street, bearing left just 
beyond, at Monument and Common. At Boulder turn 
left into 

Winter Street, follow four hundred yards, then turn square 
right into 

Bridge Street. Follow straight along across wooden bridge 
over river into 

Beverly. At end of bridge turn square right with trolley 
cars, curving slightly left (not square left), up grade at 
open square and keep right fork of trolley beyond. At 
Five Comers turn diagonally right into 

Stone Street. At end of street, bear left into 

LoTHROP Street, passing park (on right). Follow straight 

along Lothrop to jimction road. Meeting trolley turn 

right into 

Hale Street, curving left with tracks at fork. At iron water- 
ing trough ttUTi right, leaving trolley, to 

Pride's Crossing. Due to arrive at Mr. Ames's house about 
12.15 P.M. Take rettun trip in time for Class Dinner at 
7.30 P.M. at the Exchange Club, Boston. 

All cars meet at entrance of Mr. Ames's estate. 

Ninety-five members of the Class, and the wives of forty- 
one members, were delightfully entertained at luncheon by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ames. Several excellent group photographs 
were taken. 

On the way back from Pride's a stop was made at Tyler's 
coimtry house in Beverly, where refreshments and a clever 
vaudeville entertainment were provided. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CLASS 

DINNER 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Class Dinner was held at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, Monday evening, June 26, 1911. The 
Chairman of the Class Committee, Thomas Tileston Baldwin, 
presided, Odin Barnes Roberts was Toastmaster, and Walter 
Willard Simmons and Courtenay Guild acted as Choristers. 
An orchestra was in attendance, and during the dinner songs 
were led by Simmons, Guild, Dewey, Roberts, Harrison, Lyman, 
and others. One himdred and fifteen members of the Class 
were present. A souvenir ash-tray, with an *86 design, was 
at each plate. 

The menu contained the following list of 

SPEAKERS 

John Henry Huddleston: *The Class." 

William Henry Slocum: 'The '86 Fund.'* 

William Cowper Boyden: *'Did I get an Education at 

Harvard?" 
Wallace Clement Sabine: ^'Harvard as a Foster-Mother." 
LoREN Benjamin Macdonald: *'Concordia Harvardiana." 
Augustus Peabody Gardner: "The Advantage of Ignorance 

in a Legislator.'* 
Report of the Class Committee: "Poets and their Cosy 

Comer.*' 
Harold Taylor Chase: "Journalism and Modesty." 
James Albert Frye: "Reminiscences and Confessions." 
Howard Taylor: "The next Twenty-five Years." 

Before the assemblage was seated a toast to "Harvard" 
was drunk, the orchestra playing "Fair Harvard," softly, and 
the Chairman reading the following verses from Professor 
LeBaron Russell Briggs' Phi Beta Kappa poem, 1903: 
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Mater Fortissima 

Again the song the fathers sang before us ! 

The cheer that rings through voice and heart again! 
The multitudinous triumphant chorus! 

The mighty mother marshaling her men ! 

"Come — for behold the East and West are merging; 
The frozen Arctic greets the scorching Line; 
Come, like the waves on strong New England surging; 
Come, for to-day the seas and skies are mine!*' 

And we, who own no queen on earth above her, 
We, who from boyhood know her sovereign sway. 

Her sons, her knights, and every knight her lover, 
Her minute-men — ^we hear her and obey. 

In opening the speech-making the Chairman said: 
Fellows, I ask you to rise and drink a toast to the Class 
of *86— God bless her! 

[The toast was then dnmk.] 

The Chairman: On glancing over the program of this even- 
ing it is tolerably obvious that if your chairman wishes to keep 
in the good graces of the speakers whose names appear so prom- 
inently on page four of the menu, he must curb his own loquac- 
ity in order to afford adequate opportunity for the eloquence 
which has been carefully prepared by the orators of this occasion. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to the statement of two 
facts. In the first place, as we see so many familiar faces here 
to-night we know that the calendar lies, and that it was only 
yesterday, and not twenty-five years ago, that we ragged our 
sheepskins. And secondly, I want to express the sincere and 
heartfelt pleasure which every Boston man among us feels at 
the presence here of so many Outlanders. It means much to 
us that Hal Chase has come on here, leaving insurgent Kansas 
to take care of herself for a week; that Gus Vogel is here so that 
we may see with our own eyes what really made Milwaukee 
famous; that Alan Houghton has left his poet's comer in Com- 
ing, where for twenty-five years he has written two sonnets 
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daily — one optimistic and one pessimistic — ^most of which he 
will recite later in the evening; that Frank Churchill and Don- 
Bradley and Lee and Wyman have come from Chicago as a 
bodyguard to the Chief Marshal; that to be with us Rowse has 
journeyed from St. Louis, Bob Cook from Rochester, Rankin 
from Pittsburg, Seward Cary from Buffalo, Frost from Charles- 
ton, Wheeler from the West, and Haley from the land of the 
blue-noses; and that Howard Taylor has thought enotigh of 
*86 to come here, leaving the Sugar Trust for the time being 
defenceless. Your being here shows how dear to us all is 
Harvard College and the Class of '86. 

Now no one can speak so authoritatively for the Class of 
'86 as our faithful secretary, good old John Huddleston. And 
while John has just published the best seller of the Commence- 
ment season, the Seventh Report of the Secretary, I now call 
upon him to tell us some things about the Class which were not 
put in the printed report. Now, fellows, three times three for 
John Huddleston. [Cheers were given with enthusiasm.] 

John Henry Huddleston: 

I thought, boys, that I had made my speech and published 
it and sent it out, and that you all had it. I can only say one 
or two words about it : first of all, I want to pay a tribute to the 
University Press and to Mr. Steiger, through whom the work 
was carried out, for the patience and care and interest they 
showed, and for what excellence of production there may be 
found in the book, and very willingly reserve for myself the 
misfortune of being responsible for the errors you must find 
in it. The copy came in during all of the last six months be- 
ginning before January and ending, I dare not say how few 
days ago; it was sent to Mr. Steiger, and he received it quietly 
days after the time when I thought he would send an indignant 
protest; but at last he said, *'I will print this, but I cannot send 
you any proof;" so some of the matter I was unable to see in 
print until yesterday, when I saw a complete copy of the report 
for the first time. Of course, mistakes are inevitable in such 
a hurry. There would be more were it not for the very great 
help I have received from all of *86. 
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I hail here, and the number has just been counted, one 
hundred and fifteen. [At this point one of the chairs broke 
down with a loud crash, which caused considerable merriment^ 
and a voice cried, **One out,** and another voice "Will you 
kindly respond to it?'*] Of the one hundred and eighty-four 
living members of *86, I hail one htmdred and three, and of the 
entire list of three hundred and fourteen members, temporary^ 
associate, and honorary members of whom two hundred and 
fifty-five are now living, we welcome one hundred and fifteen 
— nearly fifty percent— here to-night. 

Out of this list every ope has rendered help in his propor- 
tion, and some in vastly more. [A voice, "I am vastly more.**] 
I must mention, with especial admiration the amount and 
character of the work, the unceasing energy overflowing in 
spite of crowded demands, the capacity for details, of this man 
on my right, and call on you to show how you value the time 
Tom, Baldwin has spent upon matters which did not naturally 
form part of his care. 

With the Class Chairman, who has never found it impossible 
to devote time when '86 called him, I may well name others 
in different cities — Charlie Harrison in Cincinnati, Vogel in 
Milwaukee, Gus Gardner in Washington, Pudor in Portland, 
Gage in Worcester, Webster in Washington, and many more 
who have sought out those who were a little reluctant to send 
any news of themselves — have written to them, and urged them 
not to fail us at this time. I have to thank them, and you have 
to thank them, and yet thanks go not only to the few but really 
to the whole class. 

I am glad to report that the mistakes which I have noted 
so far have been comparatively minor ones. There are so 
many honors in the crowded list of honors bestowed on *86 
that it is no wonder some have been omitted. More A. M.*s 
have been given to *86 than to any other class in years, and I 
find in looking over the class list in the Report that two Ph. D'& 
have not been entered, one of them belonging to Garrett 
Droppers, here present. 

It is especially cheering to tell you to-night, not as certain 
information, but as a probability, news given as a probability 
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by President Lowell in a letter sent to me within a few days — 
news, however, which, given as it is, should not be repeated 
outside of this room, but should be kept vmreleased until Com- 
mencement Day, when we may congratulate those of whom 
the news is told. President Lowell writes that the Corpora- 
tion, on recommendation of the Class of *86, he "imderstands" 
— and I will go no farther, and it must go no farther — ^will 
report in favor of conferring degrees out of course on a number 
of those who have been long associated with the Class as tem- 
porary or associate members. To one of those who was with 
us not long enough — not the required two years — to be given 
the A. B. out of course — the Committee will probably recom- 
mend that the honorary degree M. A. be given if he is present 
at Commencement to receive it, and that man is William 
Voorhees Judson. [Cries of '*Rise! rise!"] This news is given 
in the strictest privacy, because it might lessen the chance of 
the desired action by the Corporation if the names were re- 
peated outside of this room between now and Commencement, 
but it is said by President Lowell that the recommendation of 
the Corporation will probably include the award of A. B. to 
Walter Clark Fish [Mr. Fish arose], Edward Eldon Graham, 
Ernest Howard Hosmer, Hersey Goodwin Locke, Francis Stan- 
ley Parker, and George Richmond Parsons, and to these on 
Commencement Day we trust that we can extend congratula- 
tions not only on their election by the Corporation, but on 
their nomination by the Class of '86. 

The Class, in full sympathy with the complaint of the 
Chairman that somehow or other the acoustics of any hall in 
which he speaks to '86 do not suit his voice, have added to their 
nimibers as an Honorary Fellow a world-known master and 
discoverer in the realm of acoustics, one who has been twenty- 
five years at Harvard — twenty-five years — entering the very 
year that we graduated — Professor Wallace Clement Sabine 
[All arose as the Professor's name was mentioned] — ^and have 
added to that list of Honorary Fellows, two other professors who 
graduated in 1886 at other institutions than Harvard — Pro- 
fessors Clifford and Wilson — George Grafton Wilson and 
Harry Ellsworth Clifford. 
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We found yesterday and to-day that the Class of *86 in- 
cludes more than is registered on the list by the Secretary, and 
the Secretary regrets his omission. It is fotmd that it has 
grown by the addition of one hundred and forty-seven wives 
of the A. B. members and fifty wives of the associate members. 
[A voice: * 'Careful, John, careful!"] The Secretary notes that 
among the regular A. B. members there have been provided 
for the future sustenance of Harvard, one htmdred and eighty- 
seven boys and for the future of Radcliffe, one hundred and 
sixty girls, and that the associate members have added sixty 
boys and sixty-nine girls, a total of four htmdred and seventy- 
six students. We should pay special tribute to Hurley, who 
has furnished seven children, and to a number more who have 
furnished five children apiece; the Secretary would have you 
note also that four members of the Class, to wit: — Stephen 
Chase, George Frank Jewett, Myron Wallace Richardson and 
William Reynolds Wilson have each provided twins for the 
Class! 

You will note in the Report that fifteen men have children 
who are now students at Harvard, or who have been students, 
and a nimiber more are to be added to the list next year. It 
is of minor importance, perhaps, that some sixty-one have 
furnished a list of publications which are included in the Report. 
Sixty-one among the A. B.*s and sixteen among the associate 
members have written something which they thought worthy 
of putting down in the list of publications. Who in the class 
have become notorious may be seen from the list of * 'Who's 
Who?", but I would speak of one for whom we must change 
that word. He is the one who perhaps has added more fame to 
the Class than any other, who is absent, very much to his regret, 
both to-night and throughout this Commencement season, 
whose name stands so high in the ranks of American scientists 
that he is hors concours, who has gone abroad now to get the 
Davy medal and also to get the Faraday medal, Theodore 
William Richards. 

And now that I have said something about matters of 
which you can read much more fully and with greater pleasure 
to yourselves in the printed volume, I turn to a pleasanter 
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task and would remind you that you are no longer merely 
fathers of the Class baby; you are now grandfathers of the Class 
grandchild ; and to that grandchild the Class of *86 would send 
good wishes, albeit he has a Yale father — good wishes for 
successful accomplishment of his heart's desire, for prosperity, 
for long life, for health and happiness, for greater regard for 
his foster-mother than for his foster-father; and we would remind 
him of Harvard *86 by something which we trust that John 
Mayer, 2nd, the grandchild of the Class, may find useful, and 
we hope his grandfather, Robert Dimiont Foote, will bear it to 
him. 

[As Dr. Huddleston closed his address he held up the silver 
porringer to the view of the members of the Class amid a hearty 
round of applause, and at once cries of ''Speech" came from all 
parts of the room, and Mr. Foote arose and responded as follows :] 

Robert Dumont Foote: 

Twenty-four years ago I felt that I had achieved greatness 
when the Class child was bom, but to-night I feel that greatness 
has been thrust upon me by you good fellows in your recogni- 
tion of the Class grandchild, with whom I have already discussed 
the fact that, though he has a Yale father, he may possibly 
some day be a Harvard student. 

And, after all these years, and with all the controversy 
over the Class cradle, there is a great feeling of personal satis- 
faction to feel that, in this race for the Grandfather's Cup, 
Seward Cary and Oilman Perkins appear like selling platers in 
a stake race. 

The Chairman: Each one of us, from time to time, has 
done gladly the small things which he has been called upon to 
do for the Class. John Huddleston has worked for the Class 
effectively and faithfully for twenty-five years. [A cry, *'How 
about Tom Baldwin?'*] In recognition by the Class of this 
long and loyal service, and as a slight token of the esteem and 
affection that all bear our Secretary, I ask John Huddleston 
to accept this gift from the Class. [The Chairman then pre- 
sented to Dr. Huddleston a large salver of old Sheffield plate, 
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amid the plaudits of all present, and the singing of *'For He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow.*' On the salver was the following inscription : 

Given to 

John Henry Huddleston 

by 

The Class of 1886 of Harvard College 

on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation 

in token of 

hearty and grateful appreciation of his unremitting services as 

Secretary of the Class 

'Take ye the sum of all the congregation . . . 

after their families, by the house of their 

fathers, with the number of their names, 

every male by their polls.*' 

— Ntimbers: I, 2. 



lit 



In response to the presentation. Dr. Huddleston arose 
and, after a few moments of hesitation and speaking with 
deep feeling, said:] 

I think you will forgive me if I have not words — ^if emotion 
has swept away what I ought to say. 

You have given me a task and it has proved a joy. You 
have given me a duty and it has been its reward. I have none 
of the small coin of ready speech to pay at this moment. I 
can only deposit this draft on my affections in the vaults of my 
memory that it may be issued hereafter in bonds of affection — 
irredeemable bonds, but current wherever the '86 men can be 
fotmd. I thank you. 

The Chairman: Now, three times three for Huddleston! 
[The cheers were rousingly given, and again all sang "For He's 
a Jolly Good Fellow."] 

The Chairman: On Commencement Day the Class will 
give to the College the gift of '86. I wish you men might know 
all the good work which George Peabody did for that object. 
That good work has been carried on by Will Slocum, and I 
ask him to say a few words to the Class about George Peabody 
and the '86 Fund. 
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William Henry Slocum: 

We are all mourning the great loss we have sustained as 
a Committee in George Peabody. He had the College very 
much at heart, and the Class very much at heart, and his idea 
was to bring the two very closely together in this project, and 
he did a great deal toward it. In fact, he had it on his mind 
before the Committee was appointed; and from the work that 
he had done before that time he was naturally the logical Chair- 
man. I know you all deeply feel the loss that you have sus- 
' tained from the death of such a lovable companion. If he had 
lived I feel that our report would have been better. 

I shall not say very much, in fact, I shall make my report 
as short as possible. I had hoped to make it even shorter and 
say we had accomplished all we set out to do, all we had laid 
upon us to do. 

There are three items that you are all familiar with and 
probably are tired of hearing reiterated, that is, if you have 
opened the later communications that have come to you with 
my card in the comer! I felt sometimes that I made a mistake 
in not sending them out in blank envelopes. 

The first item was our effort to raise $100,000 for the College, 
and that has been accomplished. One hundred and fifty-one 
members have subscribed $100,046. Some very generously 
sent their money early, and the interest has added about $500 
to that stun. 

The second item was the expenses of this celebration, 
and these expenses, although the money has not been actually 
raised, we know from the responses received that they will all 
be taken care of by the local men. 

That leaves the third item, on which nothing has been 
done. It is a ftmd for the Class Committee in the future. 
And that is, I think, an important item. The Class Com- 
mittee have done an immense amount of work for the Class, 
and in all our entertainments and in other matters they have 
had the added burden of raising the money for each successive 
reunion we have had. They should be spared that trouble 
through an established fimd, and that fimd, our third item, we 
have not succeeded in raising. We shall have to hand it over 
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to the Class to see that the Class Committee have a fimd, if the 
Class believes that they should have it; and we shall still keep 
the office open, so to speak, and be very glad to receive any 
subscriptions that any one cares to send in for that purpose. 

In this work I have had one great pleasure. It has brought 
me closer to all members of the Class, and in this reunion I have 
been able to recognize every man, which I know I should not 
otherwise have been able to do, because the Committee have 
studied the men more or less before going to them, and we have 
refreshed our memory by getting before us the Class photo- 
graph of 1901 which I had ready on my desk, and the men have 
not, with one or two exceptions, changed very much, or changed 
so that they were not easily recognized from this photograph. 
One man tackled me this morning and, not having looked at 
him in his second photograph, I was absolutely at sea, but I 
think he is the only one'. You are not the one [pointing], besides, 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you between drinks. 

I want also to thank the Class for the replies and the con- 
tributions we have had, and also for very many hearty letters 
that I have received from various members in regard to the 
fund. Although we have not accomplished all that we at- 
tempted, we have got the subscriptions for $100,000 and $88,000 
of that has been paid in, and $5,000 more will be paid very 
shortly. The balance will be paid during the next year or two, 
and imless it is decided that it is better to raise the money by 
a loan and give it in actual cash to the college, it will have to 
take our promise to furnish the balance in the near future. 
That is the whole story of the *86 Anniversary Fimd to date. 

The Chairman: I cannot help noticing that my friend 
Odin on my right — to say nothing of the rest of you — is getting 
anxious, not to say peevish, that the real business of this dinner 
should be turned over to his able direction. I now take 
pleasure in introducing the Toastmaster of the evening, Odin 
Roberts. 

The Toastmaster: Boys of '86: I have been impressed 
lately with the fact that we are rising in a progression that does 
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not seem to have any limit. At our tenth, fifteenth and twen- 
tieth anniversaries we heard on every side — **This is high- 
water mark for '86," and each time the mark was higher than 
the previous record. To-day, while enjojdng the bounteous 
hospitality of our good friends Ames and Tyler, it was said 
again — "This is high-water mark for *86"; and it was, to the 
day and hour; but here is another, and there are others coming, 
not only this year but in years to follow. A murmur on my 
right seems to suggest that there may be individuals who demur, 
but that we may safely ignore. 

It is satisfactory to feel that one represents a high principle, 
and if the Class Report furnishes reliable testimony we cer- 
tainly may be gratified by our admirable and successful repre- 
sentation of an evolution. On looking at those photographs, 
that deadly parallel column with which the camera confronts 
us, we observe that we are less beautiful than we were. [Cries of 
"Oh, no.*'] I insist upon it, we are less beautiful than we were, 
but we console ourselves with the reflection that we are far more 
interesting. It is better to be a record of manful experiences 
than a collection of cartilaginous polyps. Maturity of mind 
compensates us for loss of hair. The buoyancy of spirit that 
defies the years helps to levitate the too abundant flesh. We 
have lost the embarrassing illusion of twenty-five years ago, 
that the Class of '86 comprised all that was intellectually world- 
compelling, but we have gained the cheering realization that 
the cement of our free comradeship has weathered well and 
forms a solid structure of friendly accord, and that our house 
of brotherhood shelters equal companions. 

Consistently with that equality, we enjoy the privilege 
of cherishing what American democracy calls favorite sons. 
There is one in particular in whom we have always delighted, 
and whom all Harvard, following our persuasive example, 
holds enthusiastically in honor. Heretofore he has been called 
on, with a persistency which he assures us was painful, to 
respond for Harvard in the West. To-day no such limitation 
rests upon him, since Harvard has made him a national char- 
acter. In the happy hyperbole of his native Illinois politics, 
he knows no geographical constriction; he is botmded, if at all, 
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on the north by the Aurora Borealis and on the south by the 
Nebular Hypothesis. 

You will understand, I am sure, that it would be perilous 
for me to speak of the Chief Marshal in more intimate person- 
alities, where my affection, rooted in boyhood and nourished 
by a lifetime of unquenchable love, is far more likely to prove 
the master of my emotions than the docile servant of measured 
eulogy. I had best repeat what is heard not only in the Class 
of '86, but from every quarter, that the cordial endorsement 
by the Alumni Directors of the enthusiastic choice of the Class 
of *86 has made this year's Chief Marshal completely repre- 
sentative of the whole body of graduates and has given them 
a leader whom all Harvard men acclaim with rejoicing. Health 
and long life to Billy Boyden! 

William Cowper Boyden: 

Mr. Toastmaster and my Classmates: I am sorry for you, 
but the warmth of your welcome, and the introduction of my 
friend, the Toastmaster, who has been absurdly prejudiced 
in my favor for at least twenty-eight years, compel me to begin 
by being serious. I must take this my first opportunity to 
express a little of the much that is in my heart of appreciation 
of the extraordinary honors which you have seen fit to heap 
upon me at this anniversary time. Most of you must have 
been surprised at my selection as Chief Marshal. [Cries of 
*'No! no!" ] None of you was as much surprised as I. I would 
have been little more surprised if I had been elected the Ahkoond 
of Swat. 

When the choice was made I knew that I had reached 
high-water mark, and I resolved to be just as proud and happy 
as if it had come to me as a matter of right. I was, however, 
somewhat disgusted to find that my himiility kept nagging at 
my pride; but when I reached Boston last week and began to 
meet you fellows, and felt the warmth of your welcome, and the 
affection of your greetings, my humility folded its tents and my 
pride and happiness was and is complete. There may be 
some honor greater than marching at the head of this Class in 
the procession of the proudest brotherhood that this nation 
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knows, but my imagination has not revealed it to me. I can- 
not do more and I cannot do less than to thank you all, with 
all the sincerity of which I am capable, for this honor, which 
will be a proud memory to me all my days, and a proud heritage 
for my sons. 

At the Dinner of the Directors of the Alumni Association, 
held in April at the Union Club in this city, I was introduced 
as a new species — ^as the first Chief Marshal from west of the 
Hudson. I told them that two of my brutally frank friends 
in Chicago, in tr)dng to figure out in my presence some reason 
for my selection, finally accotmted for it by the craze which 
seemed to them to now exist in Cambridge and Boston in 
favor of everybody and everything Western. President Lowell, 
speaking later, said that he was willing to admit the craze, but 
denied that I was a fair representative of it, and reminded 
us that the first Marshal of Class Day, Lothrop Withington, 
comes from Honolulu. I told the President later that this 
question of location was obviously purely one of point of view; 
that Professor Le Conte, the celebrated geologist of the Uni- 
versity of California, in the preface to his great work on Geology, 
stated that for its ptuposes he would divide the United States 
^ into its three great sections. Eastern, Central and Western — 
that by the Eastern he meant that portion of our cotmtry be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky Moimtains — ^by the 
Central, that between the Rockies and the Sierras, and by the 
Western, that between the Sierras and the Pacific Ocean. 

Whether we Harvard men in Chicago are Easterners or 
Westerners may be doubtful — but this is certain, most of us 
are of the same Yankee stock as you fellows whose good f ortime 
it is to still live in Boston and fts environs. All of us believe 
that the commtmity in and about Boston furnishes the most 
competent constituency in this coimtry to govern a great 
National University, and to fill all its offices, whether meri- 
torious or ornamental, and we know that when you bestow 
some of your honors upon those who live in the newer parts 
of the country, such bestowal does not indicate, primarily, 
worth upon the part of the recipients, but does indicate the 
purpose and ambition of you Boston men that Harvard shall 
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be and continue the National University, drawing its strength, 
through its students, from all parts of the country, and giving 
its strength, through its graduates, back to all parts of the 
country. 

I am delighted to tell you that the Harvard men in Chicago, 
and those from other Western cities, whom I met at St. Paul 
two weeks ago, took my appointment as Chief Marshal just 
as I would have it and as you would have it — as another evi- 
dence of your broadmindedness and generosity, and of your 
determination to do everything in your power to make Harvard 
the National University, and especially by showing your appre- 
ciation of the work which the Western Harvard men have done 
in building up Harvard's influence in the West. 

If there was any excuse for my selection as your represent- 
ative on this Twenty-fifth Anniversary, I suppose it must be 
fotmd in the fact that it has been my happy privilege to partic- 
ipate, somewhat actively, in the work for Harvard in the West, 
through our local Harvard Club in Chicago, and the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. At this time I want to emphasize for a moment 
the happiness of that privilege. It seems to be generally 
agreed that we were graduated twenty-five years ago, appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding. In the course of five 
or ten years we can fairly expect to attain middle age and in- 
tellectual maturity. In a few years our first duty and chiefest 
problem will be to keep young, so that we may be in fit condi- 
tion for our Fiftieth Aniversary. There is no fountain of 
youth so certain in its results as interest in education and the 
problems of youth. That interest will turn the wheels of time 
back for any of us. 

The teachers among us know this better than any one 
else. I have always felt particularly proud that *86 numbers 
among its members so many eminent, happy and effective 
teachers. 

I hope that every one of us will leave this happy reunion 
filled with a zeal to do everything in our power for the College. 
President Lowell needs the enthusiastic support of every one 
of us. I 3aeld to no man in my admiration for President Eliot, 
our President. I believe it is true, as has been said, that no 
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institution of learning in the world owes so much to any one 
man as Harvard College owes to President Eliot. He built 
a great University — the first University in this land — there 
is no competitor in the class, all the others are in the field. 
He built great professional schools and a great graduate school. 
President Lowell is at the height of his powers, physically 
strong, mentally of the keenest, and is giving his fine equip- 
ment without reserve to the great problem of giving the Under- 
graduate Department, into which our boys are or will soon 
go, the fine, wholesome, democratic atmosphere and ideals 
which we all wish for our sons. I recently spent four days 
with him. The West is crazy about him. He is sane and 
superb. Without the backing of the Alumni he cannot put 
his ideas into effect. With the backing of the Alumni, in my 
humble judgment, he will secure the primacy of Harvard for 
all time. He will offer to every boy who enters the College the 
democratic opportunity to avail himself of the best which 
Harvard offers in every department, social, physical and intel- 
lectual. No American boy wants more than his opportxmity, 
and no institution in the world offers such opporttmities for 
development and culture in every department as does Harvard 
College. There was never a time when Harvard needed us 
more; — but I seem to remember that I am not the only speaker 
on the program, and I must slow down. I hope that *86 
will go out from this splendid reimion and be known hereafter 
pre-eminently as the Class of Rooters for Harvard. 

While I have worked myself into an enviable state of 
pride and joy over your choice of a Western man as Chief 
Marshal, I know from actual experience that, tmder existing 
conditions, no man outside of New England ought to be elected 
to that office. As a matter of tradition and custom the Chief 
Marshal is expected to attend to almost every detail, however 
small, in connection with the celebration of the Alumni. This 
year, as you know, a departure has been planned, and the 
exercises will be held, weather permitting, out of doors, in 
the Quadrangle in the rear of Sever. This change from Mem- 
orial Hall to out of doors has presented many problems difficult 
of solution. If I had not had a classmate who has been in 
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everything most kindly and considerate, and who most imsel- 
fishly took my burdens upon him, my resignation would have 
been almost a necessity. You cannot appreciate my good for- 
tune and the gratitude I feel towards him tinless you know that 
hs combines the executive ability to plan and to execute in a 
way which amoimts to real genius. If the show goes smoothly 
day after to-morrow, please know and remember that Adams 
Claflin is responsible for it. He is, and of right ought to be, 
Chief Marshal, any printed annoimcements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I am sorry to have made such a serious talk. The truth 
is, that my heart is so full of gratitude to all of you, and of 
love for the College where we spent four incomparable years 
together, and of affection for you, my classmates, that I am 
in no condition to attempt a lighter vein — but there are others 
to follow. We are all proud of the Class; its record has been 
fine — no better aggregation of men anywhere. But whatever 
our successes or failures have been, judged by ordinary stand- 
ards, we are classmates, boimd together by a common and the 
happiest experience, and rewelded by a reunion which has 
been perfectly planned and beautifully executed. Thank you. 

[Three times three cheers were given for Mr. Boyden as he 
concluded his remarks.] 

^ 

The Toastmaster: I wish to remind you that when '86, hav- 
ing been exposed to a liberal education for four years, left college, 
Cambridge suffered two revolutions, whether propter hoc or 
only post hoc J I leave you to judge : — The town went prohibition 
and prayers were made voluntary, whereas before prayers had 
been compulsory and abstinence from strong drink optional; 
the transition shifted rather than increased the strain on in- 
dividual moral character. And at that time there came into 
arid Cambridge a yoimg man from the West whose horoscope 
must have been cast with ours, for he was of '86, not then, but 
now, of Harvard. 

Looking at the Class Report, to which we shall refer fre- 
quently, we observe that this man has been working for Har- 
vard ever since we left off. I don't say "left off working" — 
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just 'left off." There is a distinction. His remarks in the 
Class Report are characteristically modest. He intimates 
that his adoption to membership in this Class is an honor to 
him; those who know him well hint that the boot is likely to 
be on the other leg. But we" are not so much concerned with 
honors as with the warmer genius of friendship. We are also 
tickled with the renewed sensation of having taken in a Dean, 
and we assure Sabine, '86, that he never got a warmer welcome 
than here to-night. We want him to tell us how it feels to 
have two hundred new brothers at once. 

Wallace Clement Sabine: 

Fellow Classmates: It is difficult for me adequately to 
express the pleasure with which I received notice from your 
Secretary of my election as an honorary member of this Class. 
From boyhood Harvard was the institution to which I always 
looked forward. It was the institution of my father, but cir- 
cumstances were such that it was impossible for me as an under- 
graduate to come to Cambridge. I graduated from a Western 
tmiversity in 1886. As you left Harvard University I entered 
it, and for the past twenty-five years it has been the delight 
of my life to serve the institution which you and its other Alumni 
have in so large measure created. This evening gives me the 
opportimity to pledge my loyalty in a new form to Harvard. 
During these twenty-five years it has been my privilege to see 
very intimately the growth of Harvard University from what 
would now be called a small institution, although the largest 
in the coimtry, to a university which is still, as it has been 
throughout the whole of that period, pre-eminent — ^not pre- 
eminent in respect to ntmibers at all times, not pre-eminent in 
respect to financial resources at all times, but pre-eminent as 
an educational institution in a far greater sense. There has 
been no time during that twenty-five years — and it is truer 
to-day than ever before — that Harvard University was not 
regarded as the leading educational institution in this cotmtry. 
We have seen the university pass from one great administra- 
tion to another great administration, from one President who 
was pre-eminent in America to the care of the only President 
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who could be his worthy successor. The policies of Harvard 
University and of Harvard College have changed and they 
have not changed. Throughout the whole of President Eliot's 
administration there was a constant study of the educational 
problems which the varying development of the coimtry created. 
The administration of President Eliot from the beginning to 
the very last was one of continual change. The administra- 
tion of President Lowell is equally an administration of change. 
But it is in the very fact that President Lowell does initiate 
new policies, does keep the University in its primary leadership, 
that he is carr3ang forward the policy, the greatest of all poli- 
cies of President Eliot. If there was one thing that charac- 
terized the earlier administration, it is that which, above all 
others characterizes the present — intellectual courage. To 
such an institution it is pleasure to belong as an instructor. 
Our loyalty to Harvard University is not to the grotmds; it 
is not to the buildings; it is not to any one policy; but it is 
loyalty on the one hand to that sacrifice and generosity by 
which you, the Alumni, during the past two hundred seventy- 
five years have created the University and on the other to the 
University's tradition of ever serving according to its best 
light the passing generation. 

The Toastmaster: We should not forget that Harvard was 
originally intended to be a nursery for clerg3mien, and that 
our brothers of that cloth have earnestly and tmselfishly carried 
out the first purpose. Our Paul Revere Frothingham, sturdy 
shepherd and kindest of good fellows — would he were here — 
hangs out his own lantern from the spire on Arlington Street, 
while Macdonald has followed old Paul Revere's historic and 
impetuous progress from Cambridge to Concord, via Porto 
Rico and way stations, rousing his people to fight the good 
fight. When we asked him to speak to '86 to-night, he re- 
sponded like the ready volunteers who first made Concord 
famous; but we warn him that he cannot content us on this 
occasion by being a mere minute man. I call on Loren 
Macdonald. 
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LoREN Benjamin Macdonald: 

I cannot conceive why I should have been asked to address 
you to-night unless it is that in giving me this privilege you 
desire to pay honor to the clergymen of the Class whom I 
represent. Or it may be I am asked because you want me 
to give sanctity to this gathering. I am willing to try to do 
that, but as I stand here and look upon you, I am painfully 
aware of the difficulty of the task. Some one asked why Dr. 
Hale, as chaplain of the United States Senate, appeared every 
morning to add religious sanctity to that august body. *'Did 
he pray for the senators?" '*No,** was the reply, *'the venerable 
clergyman looked at the senators, and then prayed for the 
coimtry." I will not make the obvious application of this re- 
mark to my present situation and my relation to the audience 
now before me. 

You are hardly aware, I am afraid, what a dangerous 
thing it is to ask a clergyman to speak on an occasion like this. 
You know, perhaps, that we speak on Sundays to gatherings 
not composed chiefly of men. The fenoale element in our 
congregations is greatly predominant, and we find it a great 
privilege to stand, as I do to-night, before a htmdred or more 
good solid male sinners. The temptation to preach you a 
long and serious sermon is one which I am afraid some minis- 
ters could not resist. I suspect that in these twenty-five years 
since graduation, some of you have not attended church as 
often as you ought. It would serve you right, then, and would 
doubtless be in the line of my duty, if, now that I have the 
chance, I should deliver you a good, old-fashioned sermon, 
and tell you what will become of you if you don't attend to 
your religious duties more regularly hereafter. But I resist 
the temptation to do so. 

I do want to say, in the first place, that I think the members 
of the Class who have had charge of it have displayed wonder- 
ful ability in conducting this celebration. I remember once 
attending a colored church in this city in which a colored preacher 
was exhorting his people, and not taking a very optimistic 
view of things in general, said everything was going to the 
dogs as fast as it could. No one was faithful, he said, to the 
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positions of trust in which they were placed. ^*We have vice* 
presidents," he declared, *Vho do not vice-preside. We have 
treastirers who do not treasure, we have committees who do 
not commit, we have secretaries who do not secrete." Now, 
gentlemen, I think we have in our Class committees who do 
"commit," and secretaries who do "secrete." And I want 
to say that we clergymen could hardly have done better our- 
selves than these laymen of the Class have done in making 
arrangements for this splendid time we are having this anni- 
versary week of the Class of '86. 

That is one reason, perhaps, why I spare you from that 
long sermon which I might preach to you to-night. Another 
reason is that I have discovered in the last few days what 
mighty good fellows you are. I have learned this week to 
regret more than ever that I entered the Class in the junior, 
and not in the freshman year. I could not have spent four 
college years in better company. I want to pay this tribute 
to the Class to-night, that I have come to know it as a fine 
body of able, right-minded, whole-souled men who have been 
doing some splendid work in the world. We ministers — I believe 
there are six of us in the Class — have presumably been preach- 
ing all these twenty-five years. While we have been preach- 
ing, the physicians in the Class, of course, have been practising. 
But I believe that the rest of you have been preaching and 
practising, too. In so far as you have been faithful to your 
various callings, you have been adding to the world's wealth, 
and helping along the progress of the race. In this you have 
been all preaching as good sermons as we ministers, and that 
is sa3ang a good deal, for of course no one preaches better ser- 
mons than the ministers of the Class of *86. 

I am supposed to say something to-night about the old 
town of Concord in its relation to Harvard College. I have 
been preaching sixteen years in that village so renowned in 
history and literature, and in all those years have of course 
been continuing the work of the Concord School of Philosophy, 
since Emerson and Alcott and the rest of that famous com- 
pany have given it up. I doubt if in the whole coimtry there 
is a town outside of Cambridge that has been so closely asso- 
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dated with Harvard University as this town of Concord. It 
is a town, by the way, in which men do go to church. I have 
spoken frequently to a congregation in Concord of nearly a 
thousand men on Stmday, and they are all in church at every 
service, and no one ever leaves the church tmtil the service 
is over. That congregation is at the Concord Reformatory. 
But that is not what I started to say about Concord — though 
I will say in passing that if any one wonders why we have the 
Reformatory in Concord it is because in a town where the 
people are so superior to others it is necessary to have some 
bad ones to keep the character down to anywhere near the 
average level. 

Concord goes to Harvard, of course, but we have the 
exceptional distinction that on one occasion Harvard came 
to Concord. When Boston was occupied by the British in 
the Revolutionary War, Cambridge hardly afforded the se- 
curity and academic seclusion necessary, and so Harvard 
College removed everything but its buildings to Concord, 
and for many months that inland town was the actual seat 
of the University. Since then Harvard students have been 
frequently sent to Concord for the good of the College, and we 
once had so distinguished a man as James Russell Lowell as 
a resident student owing to some little impleasantness with 
the College during his imdergraduate years. But more closely 
identified with the town what splendid Harvard men we have 
had! Ralph Waldo Emerson, a direct descendent of four 
of Concord's ministers, and himself for forty-eight years a 
resident, a fine type of citizen, and one of Harvard's noblest 
sons. And who more loyal to our ancient University than 
the Hoar family, seven generations of them occupying their 
old pew in the meeting-house where I am preaching. The 
Judge, the Senator, Sherman and Samuel, all constant attend- 
ants from childhood in that old church, and all buried from 
its portals. Many a time at a Harvard Commencement I 
have seen Samuel Hoar, especially, sitting by President Eliot 
as a member of the Corporation. But my keenest remem- 
brance of him will be as he sat in his pew in the old meeting- 
house, never missing a Sunday except for illness or absence 
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from town. When the New Testament lesson was read Mr. 
Hoar always followed the reading in a Greek Testament he 
kept in his pew. I wonder how many Harvard graduates 
could do that? 

I like to think that in these examples we have the true spirit 
of Harvard. They certainly do help the minister to preach 
his higher gospel of manhood in that town, his words reinforced 
and beautified by the very wealth of a splendid tradition. 

Members of the Class of '86, I congratulate you on having 
lived since your graduation in the twenty-five best years of 
all human history. More progress in knowledge, science, art 
has taken place in this last quarter century, probably, than 
in any like period since the world began. I was thinking of 
that when we took our delightful excursion in the automobiles 
this morning. That mode of locomotion, not to mention the 
airship just now coming forward, is one of the many wonders 
that these years have produced. I congratulate you, above 
all, that you still have before you another quarter century, 
probably still greater than the past, a quarter century in which 
with mature powers, you will still have an active part. Never 
were there so many pressing political and social problems to 
be solved, never were there such large opportimities for labor 
and service, never were the times so interesting and inviting 
to well-trained and earnest men as they promise to be in the 
years that lie before us. And that the Class of 'S^ will have 
its honored share in the inspiring work of the new age as it has 
had in the past is our confident expectation as we meet together 
on this happy anniversary. 

I thank you very much indeed for this chance to speak 
to you. 

The Toastmaster: I approach the next speaker with some 
trepidation; for, many years ago, when candidates for the 
incomparable *86 crew were passing the sixteen-pound shot, I 
inadvertently passed it into Gus Gardner's stomach; and he 
may take an opportunity to retaliate. 

Our statesman from Hamilton devotes all his time, and 
about once every two years sacrifices his peace of mind, to the 
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interests of his country, and that section of it typified by Essex 
Coiinty. Accustomed in his political infancy to venerate 
the Sacred Cod, his later sympathies have spontaneously been 
enlisted with fish and fisheries, so that no matter what diversion 
may claim him, a neglected mackerel moves him to tears. 

We are about to enjoy the dearest privilege of American 
citizenship, admission to the Private Thoughts of a Public 
Servant. When Gardner told me that the subject of his dis- 
course would be "The Advantages of Ignorance in a Legislator," 
I said, ''Don't you mean the Advantages of Ignorance to a 
Legislator'*? He replied: "No; yoiu* title suits the situation 
before election, and thank Heaven that's over." 

The Speaker now gives Gardner the floor, to occupy as 
long as he likes. 

Augustus Peabody Gardner: 

A legislator is not so very much better than any other 
man. He only seems better when you read about him in the 
newspapers. If you knew many legislators you would be 
surprised to find that we have nearly as many shortcomings 
as a doctor, or a college professor, or even as a minister. More- 
over, you would be surprised and pleased to find how many 
things we do not know. But we are no more ignorant than 
you yourselves are. What does our genial toastmaster Roberts 
know about medicine or about siu-gery? What knowledge 
has Dr. Nichols or Dr. Mallory about law? If one of you 
doctors has a rich patient who will not pay his bill, you do not 
try to collect it yourself but you give the case to Roberts or 
perhaps to some really good lawyer. On the other hand, if 
Roberts finds that he is suffering pain in the spot where his 
waist used to be, he goes to one of you doctors to ascertain 
whether it is his Appendix which is troubling him or only his 
Table of Contents. 

There are only two classes of men who are blamed because 
they do not know all about other people's business, newspaper 
men and politicians. 

If Nichols and Mallory disagree in a diagnosis you realize 
at once that the patient must present a problem of some per- 
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plexity. If, on the other hand, Hearst and I disagree, you feel 
that one or the other of us must be a humbug and a liar. And 
all this is because you are only human, even if you are members 
of the famous Class of *86. The only wonder is that you tol- 
erate us at all, for the limelight is almost always turned on our 
weak spots and almost never on our strength. 

Still at heart most Harvard men are broad-minded and 
tolerant. Four long years of training we had in learning to 
avoid collisions between our own unpleasant elbows and the 
unpleasant elbows of other angular young bipeds. If we 
learned nothing else at College we learned about men, and it is 
certain that the Class of '86 was a grand school in which to 
pursue that study. We learned to stand together. We learned 
that the good of all was the good of each of us. We learned 
that the Golden Gate breeds the same loyal hearts as the Rock 
of Plymouth. We learned that the hot wind from the Carolina 
cotton field invigorates as stout a manhood as the cool breeze 
from the St. Lawrence. 

For twenty-five years we have treasured these lessons. 
For a quarter of a century we have never loosed the silver 
cord which binds us to each other. Yet, deeper than our 
Class memories, keener than our Class loyalty, until oiu* 
race is run, until the darkness re-enters our souls, we shall 
cherish a stainless, solemn pride that to us poor stumbling 
children belongs the hallowed right to call Fair Harvard 
'^Mother." 

The Toastmaster:. I regret that I have to interpolate here a 
painful but necessary duty, namely: the reading of the report 
of the Class Committee on the backwardness of '86 poets and 
their bimmess in general. 

[The Toastmaster then read the following report :] 

Your Class Committee, mindful that the time 

Approached for general jubilation, 
Resolved: That something suitable in rhyme 

Should be produced to grace our celebration ; 
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That, since our eldest sons have come of age 

And Time his patient hackney forward pricks, 

'Twere well to write on Harvard's blazon'd page 
Some timely verse in praise of Eighty-Six. 

To Houghton we appealed — we think you know him — 
Sure so well versed a poet would not fail 

To send a very avalanche of poem, 

Postpaid, by earliest return of mail. 

But Houghton in his pride replied: **Dear Gents: 
Your favor is to hand, and contents noted. 

Nix on the rhyming game, go to, get hence; 
My stock of poetry isn*t even quoted." 

So your Committee, through a sense of duty 

Provides the necessary lyric note; 
Submits the subjoined little thing of beauty: — 

The poem Alan Houghton should have wrote. 

The Toastmaster: — But Alan, wouldn't you like to read 
your own poem? 

[Cries of "No, no."] 

A , B, Houghton: Not on your life. 

The Toastmaster: Then I must proceed with : 

The Glazier's Tale 

O World, ironic mess. 
Why do I try to guess 
The riddle of the welter 
From the elemental smelter? 

The stuff I manufacture 
Is doomed to sudden fracture. 
Why blow artistic glasses 
To be busted up by asses? 

Why woo the lilting Muse 
When it isn't any use; 
Why write withouten stint 
What nobody will print? 
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Why jar my sleepy ease? 
Why vainly try to squeeze 
A lemon void of juice? 
Again — Oh, what's the use? 

Those pessimistic chicks 
I hatched in eighty-six 
Might come and roost on me 
Resuming poetry. 

So, why resume? I won't. 
A more congenial stunt 
Will be to swell my throttle 
And blow a crimson bottle. 

[The Glazier forgets his vow, and canters into his ancient 
stride.] 

With that renew my youth. 
Am I, stout I, forsooth 
An anchorite, to blush and blench 
Before some radio-active wench? 

Not so. Of yore I came out strong 
For witching woman, wine and song. 
And in my mornings of remorse 
Philosophized a bit, of course. 

Now, though the ancient lute be mute 
ril fill my glass. All follow suit. 
Salve formosa matrix^ 
Fair Harvard's Class of Eighty-Six. 

[The company here rose and drank in response to the 
Houghtonian poetic svimmons.] 

The Toasimasier: Oh, the report isn't finished yet. Next, 
the Class Committee tried a professional. 

[The Toastmaster resumed reading the Report.] 
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A poet there was, who smote a gentle lyre. 

Wedded to com cob pipe, a faithful spouse 

Who cheered his musings by a hard coal fire. 
The Whitcomb Riley, he, of Holyoke House. 

His weekly chore it is, these days, to edit 
The most innocuous magazine on earth. 

All of our children, if not we, have read it. 
And swelled its advertising space's worth. 

We trusted Thompson. Such a fair moustache 

As his, so blue-benevolent an eye 
Gave promise of rejoinder far less harsh 

Than Houghton's. But Charles hastened to reply: — 

The Todstmaster: I want you to observe the impeccable 
technique of the Thompsonian rondeau. 

"Committee, cease your pestering. 
It's quite impossible to sing. 
To torture a melodious note 
Out of a long impracticed throat. 
I'd rather do 'most anything 
Than try, at this late date, to swing 
Away from slumb'rous editing 
Back to the pesky poems I wrote 
In Eighty-Six. 



It sets my brow perspiring 
To think of rashly venturing 
Again in poesy's cranky boat. 
No more; I will not be the goat. 
Don't bother me, I had my fling 
In Eighty-Six." 

The Toastmaster: I now resume the text of the Committee's 
report. 

We tried again, with courage unabated, 

And hoped to get a second Ramayana 
Where poetry and thought are sweetly mated 
In the taU dome of one G. Santayana. 
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We hesitate to state the consequences 

That followed our most moderate request. 

Instead of thrilling us with his cadences, 

The. Professor hit the trail for farthest West. 

And your Committee, faithful as before 
Unlimbered its prolific fotmtain pen. 

Though George is hiding on Pacific's shore, 

Here is his poem. He won't abscond again. 

The Toastmaster: The language in this poem was never 
used before. Therefore it is called — 

The Filosofer's Tale 

At last I have forgotten I am I. 

And who, I pray, is certain Who is Who 
In this unexpurgated cosmic Pie 

Of which the Gravy's made of Me and You? 
Infected is its meat with Finitude. 

Some Vapors of that Ferment may escape 
Through crust of Absolute too firmly glued. 

And, rising supersensible, lose Shape. 

'Til that apocalyptic pie is done, 

'Til Everything is Nothing, to become 

One with the Infinite, and One with One, 

Shrouded in Awe, and likewise going Some, 

Lacking the consciousness of th' unutterable 
We dtimbly ftimble, each an Apteryx, 

Incoherent, muttering the stutterable, , 
And on our toes count up to Eighty-Six. 



We've done our best, and fumish'd a composite 
From pens that we confess are but ill-fitted. 

It wasn't proper of our poets to nig. Now, was it? 
All which is most respectfully submitted. 

[Much conftision ensued, so that it is not possible to state 
with certainty that the foregoing Report was accepted.] 
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The Toastmaster: *86 has done well in and by journalism, 
and can point with pride to all sorts of journalists. Some there 
are whose paradoxical editorials grow lighter the more they are 
leaded; some lure the public appetite by Chipmatic Simday 
Supplements. Though he afflicts us with cord wood headlines, 
Hearst compensates with Mutt and Jeff and the constructive 
ingenuity of Desperate Desmond, the original of which we 
suspect to be Hearst himself. * 

And now, after much too long an interval, here is Hal 
Chase. In the Class Report, tuider the dry statistics of his 
birth, marriage, progeny, and other occupations, he has the 
unblushing mendacity to write '^Nothing to add to the above." 
We know better. Is it nothing to combine journalism with 
modesty? 

Chase went to Kansas, and Kansas bled afresh. His 
newspaper, The Topeka Capital, is never content to mark time 
with ephemeral popular band wagons, but sets a pace for civic 
and political progress. It is a real, live newspaper, one of its 
opponents told me so some time ago, and Chase is the Capital, 
and the labor, too. I call on Chase. 



Harold Taylor Chase: 

The toastmaster, I notice, has given me as a subject. Mod- 
esty and Journalism. That subject is the furthest from any- 
thing that I have in my heart at this time, and it seems to me that 
the subject as stated has nothing to do with itself. I am 
thinking only of this reunion and the deUght it has been to 
me to come this distance and see these faces and to renew our 
old friendships and acquaintanceships and to find so many of 
the Class assembled here. It is more than I expected, although 
I expected to find pleasure in giving my young son the privilege 
of seeing the Stadiimi exercises amid those classic and charming 
surrotmdings where they cover each other with confetti instead 
of throwing pop bottles at an imipire, but the pleasure is em- 
phasized beyond my power of expression. Sweet and fitting it 
was the next day to see the ineffectual Elis go down before us. 
It reminds us of the days of Harvard when no rival could stand 
before us except Cochituate, I think it was. To me, living out 
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in Kansas, it has always been a regret — the more so when I 
come back to a splendid reunion like this — that Harvard is so 
little represented among our people. We are a little out of 
the beaten Harvard track. I wish that a Kansas audience 
might have heard President Lowell's baccalaureate last week 
and Sedgwick's sermon yesterday. Such addresses as those 
and one which President Eliot delivered only the other day in 
the Union, in which with his charming clearness of statement 
he defined the democracy of Harvard College, would correct 
a rather prevalent misconception that exists over that section 
of the coimtry as to what it is that Harvard stands for in Amer- 
ican life. From the time more than a century before Wash- 
ington's headquarters were in the Harvard Yard and the colonial 
Legislature met in old Massachusetts Hall, through the time of 
Charles Sumner and bleeding Kansas, the Biglow Papers and 
the Memorial Ode and down to the dramatic period of the 
Rough Rider regiment there has never been a time of progress 
or of growth when Harvard's idealism and the fidelity of Har- 
vard's sons were wanting in the progress of our democracy. 
President Eliot, as it seemed to me, very beautifully expressed 
what the. democratic spirit of Harvard is; and the misconcep- 
tion, the impression is as far from the truth as it is popular, 
that Harvard is not a democratic seat of learning. It is not 
the democracy of identical or similar personal characteristics' 
or capacities, or social place and relations, but the democracy 
of Harvard has consisted in holding up before the youth of 
the coimtry and advancing those ideals for which our coimtry 
has stood and stands to-day in the hopes of the whole world — 
such ideals as liberty, individualism, public service, the under- 
\ymg principles with which we are familiar as representative 
of our coimtry. 

I wish that President Lowell in his new progressive admin- 
istration and the representative magnetic men of the faculty 
might bring Harvard into closer touch with our southwest 
section of the country. I hope they will do so, and we will 
certainly turn out and greet the representatives of the Univer- 
sity if they can be brought to us at our great educational gath- 
erings which we have from time to time. I hope that will be 
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done. I would like to see a thousand instead of a hundred 
Kansas boys in Harvard and in other Eastern universities, 
just as I would like to see a thousand Massachusetts boys in 
the universities which are the distinctive contribution of the 
West to American education — ^the great state universities of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. I think 
that if this intermingling of the young men of the East and 
West could be brought about it would be a great thing for the 
unification of our cotmtry. It is worth the long distance 
I have come to see the Stadium exercises alone. It was cer- 
tainly a great thing to be entertained by the benefactors of 
great wealth this afternoon and to witness the demonstration 
you made for Huddleston a few minutes ago. I hope our next 
gathering will be fully as representative as this of all sections 
of our country. I shall be glad to come back, and I certainly 
regret that this is the first reunion I have attended of the Class 
of *86. 

The Toastmaster: A rumor goes arotmd that Jim Frye has 
escaped. 

Has he? [vSeveral : "He has."] 

Mr. Sabine, will you see to it that Frye gets a summons to 
U. 5 for cutting again? 

Professor Sabine: I surely will. 

The Toastmaster: The Class of '86 has been so busy with its 
experiences in the past twenty-five years that its historian is 
notoriously overworked; but we cannot dispense with the 
services of a prophet yet, nor for a long time, we trust. Our 
quarter century of experience makes our future promising and 
pregnant, and Howard Taylor, whose industrious imagination 
has never yet been hampered by little things like facts, will 
now forecast the Next Twenty-five Years. I call on Howard 
Taylor. 

Howard Taylor: 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, the duty of listening to oratory 
that is always fastened on *86 at these^Class dinners, has been 
borne, of course, with a great deal of patience — ^more than I 
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ever knew of at any previous Class gathering. The ordeal is 
almost over. I believe I am the last speaker who is to come 
to-night. You have all got to listen to me — that is the condi- 
tion fastened on you — ^and with a certain amoimt of respect; 
because each speaker at this gathering must be heard respect- 
fully for about five minutes, and then *86 resumes its normal 
function when no member of the Class listens to any other 
member of the Class at all, because each member desires too 
much to dispute whatever the other man says. 

I cannot imdertake to tell you about the past to-night. 
When your Toastmaster asked me what I was going to talk 
about, at once it occurred to me that the best thing to talk about 
was the Future — because you know we are nearing the time 
when the Class of '86 ought to have a Future. We have a 
past, the past speaks for itself. Some things about the past, 
I do not know how well known they are to all members of the 
Class, and perhaps they had best be passed over in silence. 
But on the whole '86 speaks and really speaks up, for itself, 
that is, up to the present date. 

After I had decided what the title of the toast was to be 
the next thing was to decide what to talk about tmder it, and 
that really only came to me in the last couple of days. I 
thought at first that I would have something to say about what 
each of those particular individuals that I am interested in in 
the Class was going to have put upon him, going to submit to 
and going to cause others to submit to, in the next twenty-five 
years. And then the thought struck me that there was a good 
deal of personality about that; so I decided to speak of the 
Class as a whole for the next twenty-five years. 

Now, the first thing that occurred to me was that the 
Class from now on was to be a Club — indeed it could not help 
being that — and the only question is what sort of a Club it 
ought to be. And then it was only to-day that I decided upon 
a name for the Club, that should be indicative of the purpose 
of '86 for the future, as '86 had seemed to me to show itself in the 
past. It ought to be called the Anti-Hog Club. You all 
ought to know that the great danger we are in to-day in America, 
and the great thing that one way or the other will make or mar 
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this country in the next twenty-five years, is that the people 
of this coiintry are going, not to seed, but to hogs; and there 
is no antidote to that so natural as the great body of Harvard 
graduates. 

< 

We Harvard men are all more or less martyrs — some by 
choice and some by necessity. All of us have not been suc- 
cesses. But there are certain things of which you cannot 
deprive any of us, and one of them is the heritage of being 
part and parcel of Harvard College and part and parcel of 
those traditions of the coimtry that do not take their character 
from money aggressiveness and all the other qualities that go 
with it to make up our great American hog. This question 
is a most prominent one before the lawyers to-day, because 
whether all of you understand it or not, the recent decisions 
that have come down from the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases bind up 
the United States Supreme Court, along with the Class of *86, 
in a crusade — ^not against combinations, not against trusts, 
not against any effort to enlarge our business selves by our own 
legitimate effort, but in a crusade, along with the Class of '86, 
in being against the great American hog. That is the lesson 
which these recent decisions have taught. You cannot get 
ahead henceforth by finishing up your neighbor. 

It is the same thing on the question of the tariff. I do 
not mean to talk politics here to-night; and yet I realize that 
it is very important that there should be an effective party of 
opposition, and to that end Gus Gardner deserves to know of 
the experience of us Democrats who have learned lessons as 
the party of opposition for a ntimber of years. He will appre- 
ciate the usefulness of them a year or so hence, and so I will 
take the liberty of sajdng just this : There is no objection to 
any tariff. There is objection, however, to a tariff imder 
which those people who have already gotten fortunes have for- 
gotten to tell you now that they have the fortimes, and that it 
is time to take the tariff off the sources of those fortimes. 

There is no objection to anything that goes on in this 
coimtry in the interests of the solid advancement of each and 
all of us together, but there is great objection in this couutry 
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to further advancement on the part of any one of us which is 
at the expense of any other of us; and this is the lesson to be 
studied by us in the next twenty-five years. 

I do not know of any Class that has graduated at College 
within my memory where there has been such an even levelling 
of the whole Class. There are none of us in the Class — barring 
of course, all of us who are present — ^who are tremendously 
conspicuous successes; there are none of tis in the Class who are 
out and out failures. We all seem to have come along as a 
Class together, I noticed it to-day — I noticed it more than 
ever to-day — that the Class as a unit has gone along together 
as a good representative, mean-average Harvard Class. It 
seems to me that if in the next twenty-five years some of us 
straggle ahead and some of us straggle behind, nevertheless, 
so long as we all retain these memories of '86 that are with us 
to-night, we will remember that we are one — that we are one 
as a Club; and that it is a Club that does not have for its chief 
aim the self-seeking of each individual at the expense of any 
one else. When you have a Club that is going on, not at the 
expense of any of its members, you pass on to the fiirther idea 
that all of our advancement for the next twenty-five years in 
this country, and all the advancement in this coimtry that is 
sure to come, can only be attained if there is a certain element 
of sacrifice that each of us should show to the rest of us. As 
dear Theodore Sedgwick said in his sermon last Sunday, we 
are all getting to be semi-socialists. We don't want to be 
entire socialists, but, on the other hand, we don't want to have 
the capital all on one side and the labor all on the other. The 
great factor in the situation is for each of us to meet the other 
half way and for all of us to remember that there are certain 
rights that the poor man has. The rich man and the brainy 
man have certain rights, but the fool has certain rights too, 
and that is the thing that the Class of '86 has to remember 

« 

all through the next twenty-five years. In that way we shall 
find that we can extend our influence throughout the country; 
that the ministers in our class and the lawyers — for even the 
lawyers are trjdng to solve some hard problems — will work 
better for the country with that sort of a guide. 
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There is no principle that marks the true progress of Amer- 
ica so much as the principle of Harvard University, and that 
is not the principle of individual progress or the principle of 
individual advancement at the expense of yoiu* neighbor, but 
the principle that each and all of us shall advance together. 
And that, I hope, '86 will do for the next twenty-five years. 

The Toastmaster: Boys: the anniversary dinner is over. 
We*ll give three times three for '86 and go to bed, for to-morrow 
will be strenuously athletic. 

[The cheers were given ; some one moved a vote of thanks to 
the Bostonians from the "Outlanders," which was unanimously 
passed — Bostonians voting heavily — after which the company 
dispersed, to strains of *'Auld Lang Syne," at 12.20 a.m.] 

COUNTRY CLUB DAY 

Tuesday, Jime 27, was spent at The Coimtry Club, Brook- 
line, in company with the classes of *91 and '96. Eighty-four 
men arrived in time for a stand-up limcheon at one o'clock. 
The afternoon was given over to sports — soft baseball, golf 
and tennis. In spite of the handicap of age, the showing 
of '86 was glorious, although the details have been discreetly 
forgotten by the sporting editor of this chronicle. Howard 
Taylor and Howes were the '86 team in the interclass tennis 
tournament. Nichols, Churchill, Rankin, Howes, Collins, 
Cooke and Huddleston showed old-time form on the diamond. 
Two group photographs were taken. An informal Class din- 
ner, at which Roberts was the guiding spirit, was held in the 
evening. Judson, among others, spoke entertainingly. 

In the afternoon the wives of members of the Class were 
charmingly entertained by Mrs. Fessenden, at Chestnut Hill, 
after an automobile ride through the suburbs. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday, June 28, was Commencement. Boyden was 
Chief Marshal and was elected a member of the Board of Over- 
seers, receiving next to the largest vote. The Aids of the Chief 
Marshal were Oliver Ames, T. T. Baldwin, W. G. Borland, F. S. 
Churchill, A. D. Clafiin, D. C. Clark, E. D. Codman, E. H. 
Ferry, S. H. Fessenden, T. H. Gage, A. P. Gardner, G. B. 
Harris, C. L. Harrison, F. C. Hood, A. B. Houghton, J. H. 
Huddleston, E. H. Nichols, W. B. Phillips, Eben Richards, 
Odin Roberts, W. H. Slocum, C. H. Tyler, G. L. Winthrop, 
Gordon Woodbury. The Class spread in Holden, and the 
members of the Class were guests at the Chief Marshal's spread 
in University. Through the courtesy of Miss Coes, the Dean, 
the wives of the members were entertained at luncheon at 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Weston kindly assisting in the arrangements. 

• 

One hundred and eight members, and the wives of twenty- 
eight members, attended the Alumni Association exercises 
held, for the first time, in the quadrangle back of Sever. The 
Honorary Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Major 
William Voorhees Judson — "military engineer, inventor and 
administrator, who has wrought his own enduring record in 
works for the defence and commerce of the country.*' Degrees 
of A. B., "as of the Class of 1886," were conferred upon Sidney 
Coolidge, Walter Clark Fish, Edwin Eldon Graham, Ernest 
Howard Hosmer, Hersey Goodwin Locke, Francis Stanley 
Parker, and George Richmond Parsons. 

At the close of the opening address by Major Henry L. 
Higginson, the President of the Alumni Association, Boyden 
rose in his seat in front of the speakers' platform, and on being 
recognized by the Chairman, addressed President Lowell as 
follows : 

As the representative of the Class of '86 I am asked to-day 
to present to the University as a token of our filial devotion 
a gift of $100,000. The Class desires that this gift shall be 
designated as "The Class of '86 Gift," the principal to be per- 
manently invested with the general funds of the University, 
the income only to be used for the benefit of Harvard College 
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as distinguished from Harvard University, but without other 
restrictions. The Class of 1886, at this the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its graduation, begs you to accept this gift as evidence 
of our loyalty to the University, and to you, sir, the President 
of our University. 

In accepting the gift President Lowell said: 

Mr. President, Fellow Alumni, and above all, I may 
say, Members of the Class of '86: It is not without emotion 
that one can receive on behalf of the University a gift like this, 
which is doubly precious, — first, for the aid that it gives us 
when we are struggling with a deficit, when we are struggling 
to do more things than our resoiirces enable us to do; and sec- 
ondly, and still more, for the testimony of affection for the 
University and especially for Harvard College that it betokens. 
For the Corporation I accept this gift, and tell the Class that 
we shall use it for the College as they have requested, and assure 
them that they can hardly overestimate the amount of good 
that it will do. 

The last speaker at the Altmini exercises was Gardner, 
who was introduced by Major Higginson in the following 
words: 

Now for this Class of *86, which has been so full of money 
and is very full of spirits. William Boyden hands us the check; 
he is otu" Chief Marshal, we have had what good we can get out 
of him because he has paid us. There is another member of 
'86 who has been to Congress, who likes to fight, who comes 
of fighting blood, who has been a most excellent citizen, an 
excellent representative. His name is Augustus Gardner. He 
will please respond. 

Gardner then spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Graduates of Harvard College: When the 
Class of *86 was first mustered in. Harvard College was still 
almost a glorious high school. The coming of Bloody Monday 
night was awaited with keen anxiety by apprehensive Freshmen, 
and the ceremonies incident thereto were still of a robust nature. 
The Class Day exercises around the old Tree in the Yard will 
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never be forgotten by any of us until the curfew tolls the knell 
of our parting day; that supreme moment when with one hand 
we throttled some beloved classmate and with the other reached 
on high for the coveted flowers, in view of some radiant maiden. 
Year by year we live that supreme moment over again as this 
season returns. But time has trampled out those old land- 
marks, inevitable change has ruthlessly torn away many an 
old wall to which the tendrils of our memories have clung. We 
know that these changes are all for the best, and if perchance 
there be some of them which we regret, we feel that they have 
been forced upon the College by the evolution of the times. 

I have listened to many a bitter assault on the new class 

• 

rivalry which takes the form of a pecuniary contest of generos- 
ity year by year, as each class in turn should marshal for its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. I have heard it said that contri- 
butions to the $100,000 fimd are volimtary, merely in the same 
sense in which the gratuities incident to European travel are 
volimtary. But wiser men have pointed out, casting sentiment 
aside, that if Harvard is to hold her place in the race with the 
great imiversities supported by the gigantic power of state 
taxation, then her sinews must be nurtured by the generosity 
of her grateful sons. 

For the edification of the classes which are so soon to 
follow in the track of *86, I venture this prediction. As the 
day for your pecimiary sacrifice approaches keener and more 
vivid will appear to your minds those arguments which tend 
to prove that this $100,000 is founded on unsoimd principles, 
forsooth; but the moment that the deed is done, the moment 
that the anguish of separation from your dollars is assuaged, 
you will join with us who this day have passed the ttimstile 
in beckoning our successors on. And furthermore, and above 
all, you will rejoice with us that we have done our part so far 
as in us lies to hold aloft far above the holdings of all other 
colleges the flaming shield which blazons Harvard's truth. 

And now we, the members of the Class of '86, with our 
day far spent, with our stm already beginning to cast longer 
shadows as it takes its westward course — we come before this 
splendid jury for your verdict. It is for you to say whether 
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we have shown ourselves true Harvard men worthy to follow 
in the footsteps of those illustrious predecessors who have 
gone before, and who even now have seen the leaves of the 
Judgment Book unfold. We come back to you to claim our 
right to be enrolled in the vanguard of Harvard's chivMry. 
We come to the mother who bore us to report the tidings of 
the battle. We babble no excuses, we mouth no vainglorious 
boasting, but we come to claim our rights with clean, strong 
hands and hearts, just as we are, neither children nor gods, but 
men in the world of men. 

Major Higginson then said: 

Mr. Gardner speaks of this $100,000 present to the College 
as a sacrifice. It isn't a sacrifice; when money is well spent 
there is a joy about it that very few things exceed. He was 
very glad to give his money, the Class of '86 is very proud of 
having given the money; they are very sorry that it wasn't 
twice as large. The only thing that can be got out of money 
is to spend it. I have the honor of knowing many of the mem- 
bers of the Class of '86 and I know how they feel. They can 
get nothing out of their dollars until they have got rid of them 
in an honest way. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a Pop Concert given 
in Symphony Hall by the Harvard Club of Boston to its mem- 
bers and to non-resident graduates who were not members. 
The features of the evening were the singing of the Alumni 
Chorus and vaudeville stunts by some of the younger graduates. 

After a week of strenuous celebration Thursday was a 
welcome day of rest. 
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NEW LONDON TRIP 

An early start for New London was made Friday morning 
Jime 30, in two parlor cars attached to the special train char- 
tered by the Harvard Club of Boston. In the morning the 
four-oared race, won by Harvard by fourteen and a half seconds 
(three and a half lengths), and the Freshmen race, won by Yale 
by six and a half seconds (one length and a half), were viewed 
from the observation train on the east bank. Luncheon was 
provided by the Harvard Club of Boston on a steamer which 
took a short trip down the river. The University race, rowed 
down stream in the afternoon, was seen from the observation 
train on the east bank, and the glorious victory by Harvard 
in fifty-six and a half seconds (fourteen lengths) was a fitting 
climax to the Twenty-fifth Reunion of the Class of '86. 
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CLASS OF 1886 GIFT 

The following letter was received by the Class Secretary: 

At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
CDllege in Boston, September 18, 1911, the following letter 
was read: 

**To the President and Fellows of Harvard College: 

'The Class of 1886 of Harvard College at this, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of graduation, offers to the University a 
gift as a token of the loving respect of the Class and as a sign 
of its abiding faith in the efforts of the officers and teachers of 
the University in behalf of education, citizenship, and character. 
'To this gift one hundred and fifty-four of the Class have 
contributed, and among them are counted six who have passed 
from the active list, but whose relatives have joined with the 
living members in evidence of a desire to keep unbroken the 
ranks of this company of Harvard scholars and in appreciation 
of the opporttmity for service which this gift affords. 

'The Class desires that this gift, which consists of $100,000 

in cash freely and gladly given, shall be designated as the 'Class 

of 188G Gift,* that the principal shall be permanently invested 

with the general ftmds of the University, that the income, and 

only the income, shall be used for the benefit of Harvard College 

as distinguished from Harvard University, and that there 

shall be no other restriction. "John H. Huddleston, 

''Class Secretary.'' 

Whereupon it was 

Voted, That the President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to the Class of 1886 for their generous and wel- 
come gift, and that the "Class of 1886 Gift" be established in 
the records and accoimts of the University under the terms 
stated in the foregoing letter. 

A true copy of record. 

Attest: Clarence C. Little, 

Secretary. 
Dr. John H. Huddleston. 
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THE HUMIDOR 

The following letter tells the tale of an episode which left 
the Chairman of the Class Committee more deeply indebted 
than ever to his classmates : 

To The OuUanders of '86 : 

The suggestion of a gift to Tom Baldwin met a hearty 
and generous response. Fifty-four men contributed. I sent 
the money to Odin Roberts, who engaged the services of one 
Tom Fox to design and purchase an appropriate gift. Fox is 
an artist and architect in Boston, an intimate friend of Baldwin's 
and familiar with his tastes and the equipment of his home. 

I wrote the following letter to Baldwin, which was sent to 
Roberts to be presented with the gift: 

''Dear Tom:— 

"Your friends, the Outlanders, desire to make some ex- 
pression, however inadequate, of their appreciation of your 
efforts to bring them together and to make them welcome at 
the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the graduation of 
our Class.- 

"They, therefore, beg you to accept the Christmas present 
which they send you with this note and to assure you of their 
hearty and affectionate good wishes. 

"The names of the grateful Outlanders appear upon the 
page following. "Sincerely yours, 

"William C. Boyden. 
"To Mr. Thomas Tileston Baldwin, 

"Chairman of '86 Class Committee. 
"December 16, 1911." 

A part of the letter from Odin Roberts, which describes 
the gift and the presentation thereof follows: 

"Fred Hood and I moved upon Tom on Christmas Eve 
and discovered him in the midst of a large family party so 
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that his embarrassment on receiving the gift from the Out- 
landers was as complete as his dearest friend could desire. 
In delivering the impromptu presentation speeches Fred and 
I added as much as possible to Tom's discomfort and I feel 
sure that the donors would have been more than satisfied 
with the results. 

**If the friendly Indians whose wampum you collected are 
interested to know what the gift was, you may tell them that 
it was a humidor for cigars, cigarettes and the like, the inner 
compartments composed of cedar encased in silver plates, 
the inner cover silver plate ornamented in relief at the center 
and comers, the outer case a cedar box covered with crimson 
velvet over which is laid a grill work of oxidized silver embossed 
and tooled with center and comer pieces applied in relief, the 
center piece being a heraldic design surrounded by scrolls on 
which is inscribed "From the Outlanders of \S6 to Thomas 
Tileston Baldwin" with the figures 1911 on the center shield. 
It was with great difficulty that Fred Hood and I carried it 
away from our wives, who saw it before the presentation, and 
with even greater difficulty that Tom Baldwin rescued it from 
the prehensile attempts of the ladies of his family. (The 
silver is all solid.) 

'Sincerely yours, 

**Odin Roberts." 



i<( 



Baldwin's acknowledgment of the gift follows: 

"January 14, 1912. 
"William C. Boyden, Esq., 

"35 North Dearborn Street, 

"Chicago, Illinois. 
"Dear Will:— 

"It is impossible for me to express adequately my deep 
appreciation of the friendly spirit which moved you and the 
other Outlanders of '86 to send to me the beautiful humidor 
as a memento of our twenty-fifth reunion. The pleasure of 
meeting old classmates made that occasion one to be remembered 
with the keenest delight*. And now comes this handsome 
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present with your kind words, which will make this remembrance 
even more delightful. 

**I accept the gift with heartfelt pleasure, knowing, how- 
ever, that the success of our reunion was due far less to the 
work of our Committee than to the splendid spirit in which 
the members of the Class — especially the Outlanders — entered 
into the celebration. Your generous appreciation of the work 
we Boston men were privileged to do for the Class has repaid 
us many times over for our efforts. 

**You will place me imder even greater obligation to your- 
self if you will express to the classmates whose names were 
added to your letter my most sincere thanks. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"Thos. Tileston Baldwin.' 



»» 



We are most fortunate in our Class Chairman. He 
deserves more than we can ever give him. 

I fear that this closes the last tangible incident in connection 
with our Twenty-fifth Reunion. 

WILLIAM C. BOYDEN. 
Chicago, March 15, 1912. 
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CLASS LUNCHEON 

The fourth annual Class Luncheon was held at the St. 
Botolph Club, Boston, on Saturday, February 3, 1912. Thirty- 
six men were present, who had the pleasure of welcoming 
Professor George Grafton Wilson to a Class gathering for the 
first time since his election as an honorary member of '86. The 
meeting was informal, the Chairman of the Class Committee 
presiding, as usual. 

CLASS DINNER 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, held in New York on Friday and Saturday, Jime 14 and 
15, 1912, brought together sixteen hundred Harvard graduates. 
Thirty-one '86 men were present. Friday evening the annual 
dinner of the Associated Harvard Clubs was held at Hotel 
Astor; on Saturday a trip to West Point was made by boat; 
and Saturday evening '86, together with many other classes, 
held a Class Dinner in the large dining-room of the Hotel 
Astor. The unbounded hospitality of our New York Class- 
mates made this gathering an occasion long to be remembered. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT 



A list of members of the Class, and of the wives of mem- 
bers, who were present at the Twenty-fifth Reimion. 



Harry S. Abbot 
Henry W. Abbot 
William L. Allen 
Oliver Ames 
Francis B. Austin 
James C. Ayer 
Wendell Baker 
Thos. Tileston Baldwin 
Charles F. Bigelow 
Harrison G. Blake 
Percy G. Bolster 
William G. Borland 
William C. Boyden 
George G. Bradford 
John Dorr Bradley 
Elliott Bright 
Crawford R. Brown 
Francis Bullard 
Henry L. Cammann 
Seward Cary 
Harold T. Chase 
Stephen Chase 
Frank S. Churchill 
Adams D. Claflin 
D. Crawford Clark 
George W. Cobb 
Edmund D. Codman 
Clinton Collins 



Robert G. Cook 
David H. Coolidge 
Sidney Coolidge 
Arthur K. Day 
William R. Dewey 
Frank E. Dickerman 
Garrett Droppers 
John C. Faulkner 
E. Hayward Ferry 
Sewall H. Fessenden 
Walter C. Fish 
Frederic D. Fisk 
Robert D. Foote 
Frank R. Frost 
James A. Frye 
T. HovEY Gage 
Augustus Peabody Gardner 
Charles L. Gibson 
Albert A. Gleason 
Edwin E. Graham 
Edward B. Gray 
Courtenay Guild 
BiNNEY Gunnison 
Francis R. Haley 
Edward Hamlin 
George B. Harris 
Charles L. Harrison 
M. Graeme Haughton 
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Henry A. Henshaw 
George P. P. Hobson 
Prederic C. Hood 
Ernest H. Hosmer 
Alanson B. Houghton 
Percival S. Howe 
Walter H. Howe 
George E. Howes 
John H. Huddleston 
Thomas Hunt 
Herbert B. Hutchins 
Edward B. Jennings 
George P. Jewett 
William V. Judson 
Prank A. Kendall 
Edward T. Lee 
Charles L. Leonard 
William Littauer 
Alfred H. Lloyd 
Hersey G. Locke 
Edward Lovering 
Edward C. Lunt 
Herbert Lyman 
LoREN B. Macdonald 
Prank B. Mallory 
John M. Merriam 
Prancis J. Moors 
Edward H. Nichols 
G. Clifford Noble 
William P. Osgood 
Henry E. Oxnard 
Joseph N. Palmer 
Prancis S. Parker 
G. Richmond Parsons 
James H. Payne 
GiLMAN N. Perkins 
Walter B. Phillips 
Charles Dudley Porter 



Charles A. Pratt 
gustav a. pudor 
Edward E. Rankin 
Eben Richards 
Jacob W. Richardson 
Myron W. Richardson 
Odin Roberts 
Edward C. Rowse 
Wallace C. Sabine 
Theodore Sedgwick 
Walter W. Simmons 
William H. Slocum 
Clarence W. Smith 
Prank Bulkeley Smith 
William Lord Smith 
Arthur L. Snell 
C. Brooks Stevens 
Prank B. Taylor 
Howard Taylor 
Charles Miner Thompson 
John M. Thompson 
Charles H. Tyler 
Augustus H. Vogel 
Camillo von Klenze 
John B. Washburn 
Walter B. Waterman 
George M. Weed 
Prederic C. Weld 
Robert Dickson Weston 
Charles N. B. Wheeler 
Hubert G. Wilbur 
George Grafton Wilson 
Irvah L. Winter 
Grenville L. Winthrop 
George W. Woodbury 
Gordon Woodbury 
Pranklin Wyman 

—131 
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Mrs. Henry W. Abbot Mrs. 

Mrs. Oliver Ames Mrs. 

Mrs. Francis B. Austin Mrs. 

Mrs. James C. Ayer Mrs. 

Mrs. Wendell Baker Mrs. 

Mrs. Thos. Tileston Mrs. 

Baldwin Mrs. 

Mrs. Harrison G. Blake Mrs. 

Mrs. William C. Boyden Mrs. 

Mrs. Elliott Bright Mrs. 

Mrs. Crawford R. Brown Mrs. 

Mrs. Harold T. Chase Mrs. 

Mrs. Stephen Chase Mrs. 

Mrs. Frank S. Churchill Mrs. 

Mrs. Adams D. Claflin Mrs. 

Mrs. George W. Cobb Mrs. 

Mrs. Edmund D. Codman Mrs. 

Mrs. Robert G. Cook Mrs. 

Mrs. William R. Dewey Mrs. 

Mrs. Frank E. Dickerman Mrs. 

Mrs. Garrett Droppers Mrs. 

Mrs. John C. Faulkner Mrs. 

Mrs. Sewall H. Fessenden Mrs. 

Mrs. James A. Frye Mrs. 

Mrs. Augustus P. Gardner Mrs. 

Mrs. Edwin E. Graham Mrs. 

Mrs. Edward B. Gray Mrs. 
Mrs. Edward Hamlin 
Mrs. George B. Harris 



Frederic C. Hood 
Alanson B. Houghton 
George E. Howes 
John H. Huddleston 
Thomas Hunt 
Edward B. Jennings 
Edward T. Lee 
Hersey G. Locke 
Edward Lovering 
Herbert Lyman 
John M. Merriam 
Francis J. Moors 
Edward H. Nichols 
Francis S. Parker 
Walter B. Phillips 
Edward E. Rankin 
Eben Richards 
Theodore Sedgwick 
William H. Slocum 
Augustus H. Vogel 
George M. Weed 
Frederic C. Weld 
Robert D. Weston 
Chas. N. B. Wheeler 
Irvah L. Winter 
George W. Woodbury 
Gordon Woodbury 

—55 
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'86 TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY REUNION 



EXPENSES 
Class Day: 

Harvard Athletic Association, Yale 
Game Tickets 

P. C. Ployd, Chairman, Class Day 
Tickets 

Day in Cambridge: 

T. D. Cook & Co., Luncheon, Brooks 
House 

Cigars, Brooks House .... 

Henry Penn, palms, Brooks House 

W. B. Libby, printing, order of 
worship 

R. B. Woodbury, printing itinerary 

C. J. Peters, electrotypes, maps . 

Sight Seeing Auto Co., automobile . 

Boston Elevated Railway, special 
car 

Six college guides 

Service and tips 

Simdries 



Pride's Crossing Trip: 

J. W. Maguire Co., automobiles 
E. H. Hill & Co., automobiles . 
Jordan Marsh Co., flags 
J. C. Clark & Co., printing . 
J. C. Clark & Co., postage . 

Carried forward 



J240 . 00 
192.00 



$158.20 
9.73 
8.00 

7.50 

8.96 

15.19 

15.00 

6.00 

30.00 

38.00 

.72 



J150.00 

50.00 

16.50 

10.25 

1.00 



J432 . 00 



$297 . 30 



$227 . 75 
$957 . 05 
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Brought forward 


$957. 


Country Club: 




The Country Club, luncheon 


$ 96.00 






* dinner . 


240.00 






' drinks . 


111.05 






' cigars . 


47.10 






' flowers . 


18.00 






* carriages 


45.00 




9 


' golf . . . . 


7.10 






' tennis . 


4.00 






' telephone . 


1.15 






' garage . . . 


.50 

C 



a 



n 



house . 
one-third ex- 
pense of band 
J. A. Lowell, one-third hire of band . 

R. H. Hallowell, one-third bats, balls 
and bases 

Wright & Ditson, bats and balls 

J. W. Brine Co., straw hats 

Richard Briggs Co., prizes . . . 

Boston Elevated Railway, special 



50.00 



cars 



4( 



it 



Commencement : 

W. C. Boyden, Chief Marshal's ex- 
penses 

T. D. Cook Co., Itmcheon, Holden 

T. D. Cook Co., drinks, 

St. Botolph Club, cigars, 

H. A. Wheeler & Co., decorations, 
Holden 

H. S. Furbish, decorations, Holden . 

Harvard Alumni Association, tickets 
Alumni exercises 

Tip 



41.48 




79.20 




10.00 




7.00 




64.35 




17.73 




10.00 






$849.66 




$1,069.08 




201.25 




162.00 




26.50 




34.42 




3.72 




62.50 




1.00 






$1,560.47 





Carried forward 



$3,367.18 
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Brought forward 




$3,367.18 


Class Dinner: 






Exchange Club, dinners . 




$325.00 


" drinks . . 




252.40 


cigars 




37.92 


** " piano 




8.00 


Richard Briggs Co., ash-trays 




74.00 


H. E. Hartford, decorations 




55.00 


H. C. Daggett, musicians 




59-. 00 


W. B. Wright, stenographer. 




42.00 


W. B. Libby, printing song-book 


45.25 


W. B. Libby, printing menu 


• 1 


18.50 


J. Andrew & Son, plates for 


song- 


- 


book cover 




3.00 


Tips 


10.00 



Pop Concert: 

Harvard Club of Boston, subscrip- 
tion 

New London Trip: 

Harvard Club of Boston, railway 
and steamboat tickets, luncheon, 

and dinner 

A. J. Garceau, Watch Hill trip . 
St. Botolph Club, box-luncheon 

drinks 
cigars 



$50.00 



tt 



n 



Tips 

A. M. Gill, placards 

Harx'^ard Athletic Association, ob- 
servation train tickets, 'Varsity 
Race 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., observation 
train tickets. Freshman Race . 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., waiters' 
railroad tickets 



$930.07 



$50.00 



Carried forward 



$472.50 




2.75 




40.00 




26.55 




8.55 




19.00 




2.00 




250.00 




75.00 




13.20 






$909.55 






$5,256.80 
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Brought forward $5,256 . 80 

General Expenses: 

Hotel Somerset, rooms .... $100 . 00 

Hotel Somerset, telephones and mes- 
senger 1.05 

W. B. Cutting, derk, services . 35.00 

W. B. Cutting, minor expenses 6.00 

M. J. Finlay, clerk, services . . 5.00 

Smith, Patterson Co., badges 219.00 

J. W. Brine Co., hat-bands . 65.25 

Harvard Co-operative Society, neck- 
ties 38.50 

J. Fresco & Co., cigarettes . 31.50 

H. A. Wheeler & Co., flag ... 10.00 

H. A. Wheeler & Co., staff ... 8.00 

H. A. Wheeler & Co., belt . . . 3.00 

John Evans & Co., cutting inscrip- 
tions on '86 Gate 14.00 

Boston Evening Transcript, Com- 
mencement notices .... 75 . 00 

Boston Daily Advertiser, Com- 
mencement notices .... 72 . 75 
Boston Herald, Commencement 

notices 67.20 

W. B. Libby, printing .... 86.50 
W. B. Libby, postage .... 50.05 
J. Andrew & Son, electroplate . . 1 .00 
A. B. Ropes, typewriting and ad- 
dressing 34.05 

American Trust Co., collection 

charges .50 

Telegrams 6.50 

Messengers 2.00 

Express 2.00 

Taxicab 2.00 

Postage 33.00 

Sundry expenses 124.75 

$1,093.60 

Carried forward $6,350 . 40 
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Reunion Expenses (exclusive of 
Class Report) $6,350.40 

CLASS REPORT, No. VII 

University Press, by J. H. Huddle- 

ston $1,500.00 

University Press, by T. T. Baldwin 1,096.81 

Notman Photographic Co., by T. T. 

Baldwin 7.50 

$2,604.31 

Total Reunion Expenses $8,954.71 
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ADDRESSES 

The Secretary should be notified at once of any change in address 

Abbot, E. V. Bolster, P. G. 

46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Abbot, H. S. Borland, W. G. 

69 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, H. W. Boyden, W. C. 

Yarmouthport, Mass. 35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Abbott, B. R. Bradford, G. G. 

18 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Allen, W. L. Bradley, J. D. 

62 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 247 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 111. 

Ames, Oliver Brown, C. A. 

96 Ames Bldg., Boston, Mass. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Atherton, Frederic Brown, C. R. 

355 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 39 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Austin, F. B. Bruner, W. W. 

102 North St., Boston, Mass. Crow's Landing, Cal. 

Ayer, Dr. J. C. Bryant, G. B. 

34 West 74th St., New York, N. Y. ^^^^ ^ p ^^^^^^ 45 Broadway, 

Babbitt, Prof. E. H. ^^^ York N Y 

32 North Main St., Hanover, N. H. BuUard, Francis 

Babcock, C. S. 3 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

204 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. Mass 

Baker, Wendell ^abot, T. H. 

Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 232 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 



Cammann, H. L. 

73 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



Baldwin, T. T. 

53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Baldwin W W 

2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Campbell. President P. L. 

B rton W K ^^ ' Eugene, Ore. 

141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Camochan, G. M. 

Beal B. A. ^^^ City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 

60 State St.. Boston, Mass. Cary, Seward 

Bigelow, C. F. 615 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

23 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. Chamberlain. D. C. 

Black, R. W. 1458 Fairmount St., Washington, 

Boston, Mass. D- C. 
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Chase, H. T. 

Topeka Daily Capital, Topeka, Kan. 

Chase, Stephen 

Dedham, Mass. 

Churchill, Dr. F. S. 

1259 North State St., Chicago. 111. 

Claflin, A. D. 

53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Clark. D. C. 

51 Wall St., New York. N. Y. 

Cobb, G. W. 

107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Codman, £. D. 

27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Collins, Clinton 

361 East Broad St., Columbus. O. 

Cook, Dr. R. G. 

Brigham Hall. Canandaigua. N. Y. 

Coolidge, D. H. 

Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

Coolidge, Sidney 

Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass. 

Cooper, F. T. 

321 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, 

N.Y. 

Cushman, L. W. Ontario, Cal. 

Day, Dr. A. K. 

11 South St., Concord. N. H. 

Dewey. W. R. 

232 Franklin St., Newton, Mass. 

Dickerman, F. E. 

18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Faulkner, J. C. 

194 West St., Keene. N. H. 

Fay, Prof. I. W. 

578 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fechheimer, S. M. 

Pendleton, Dandridge & Noah Sts. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Ferry, E. H. 

Hanover National Bank, New York, 

N.Y. 
Fessenden, S. H. 

50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Fish, W. C. 

General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 



Fisk. F. D. 

15 State St., Boston, Mass 

Fletcher, C. R. 

1 High St., Perth Amboy, N. J 

Foote, R. D. 

National Iron Bank, Morristown 

N.J 
Fraser, H. E. 

110 Meridian St., Boston, Mass 

Frost, F. R. 

3 Water St., Charleston, S. C 
Frothingham, Rev. P. R. 

294 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
Frye, J. A. 

4 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 
Fullerton, W. M. 

Hotel Vouillemont, Rue Boissy 

d'Anglais, Paris, France 

Gage, T. H. 

390 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Gardner, A. P. Hamilton, Mass. 

Gibson, Dr. C. L. 

72 East 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gleason, A. A. 

60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Graham, Dr. E. E. 

173 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gray, E. B. 

H. M. Knowlton School 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Griffin, Dr. H. A. 

63 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Guild, Courtenay. 

P. O. Box 1596, Boston, Mass. 

Gunnison, Prof. Binney 

James Millikin University, Decatur, 

111. 
Haley. Prof. F. R. 

Wolfville, N, S. 

Hamlin, Edward 

20 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 

Harris, G. B. 

14 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Harrison, C. L. 

First National Bank Bldg., 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Henry, Prof. B. C. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, 

Ky. 
Henshaw, H. A. 

129 Salem St., Wobum, Mass. 
Hight, L. L. 

Care of Coolidge & Hight, 
50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Hill, B. T. 

390 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
Hobson, G. P. F. 

1602 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HoUiday, W. H. 

Merchants National Bank, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hood, F. C. 

99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
Hosmer, E. H. 

Bedford, Mass. 
Houghton, A. B. 

Coming, N. Y. 
Howe, P. S. 

50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Howe, W. H. 

315 Sumner St., Lowell, Mass. 
Howes, Prof. G. E. 

Williams College, Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Huddleston, Dr. J. H. 
145 West 78th St., New York, N.Y. 
Hurd, C. O. 

1311 Haviland St., Boston, Mass. 
Hurley, F. E. 

350 Fulton St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Hutchins, Rev. H. B. 

193 Holland St., Lewiston, Me. 
Jennings, E. B. 

547 High St., Fall River, Mass. 
Jewett, G. F. 

Newton, Mass. 
Kendall, F. A. 

919 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Kenison, Dr. N. S. 
413 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis. 

Mo. 



Kimball, M. M. 

343 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lapeyre, G. F. 

1021 Hibemia Bldg., New Orleans, 

La. 
Latham, Milton 

3 Ave. Bugeaud, Paris, France 

Lee, E. T. 

35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Leonard, Dr. C. L. 

112 S. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littauer, William 

Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
Lloyd, A. H. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 
Locke, Dr. H. G. 

509 East Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Loeser, C. A. 

11 Via Lambertesca, Florence, Italy 

Longfellow, R. K. 

1124 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Lunt, E. C. 

92 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Lyman, Herbert 

53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

McAllister, Hall 

The Lambs' Club, 128 West 44th 

St., New York, N. Y. 

McClure, J. F. 

Care S. S. McClure, 44 East 23rd 

St., New York, N. Y. 

McKim, Maurice 

Care Rev. J. L. McKim, Milford, 

Del. 

Macdonald, Rev. L. B. 

Concord, Mass. 

Mallory, Dr. F. B. ■ 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, 

Mass. 

Mason, A. G. 

5 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Merriam, J. M. 

99 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Miller, W. H. 

1236 Engineers' Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Moors, F. J. 

Ill Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Morton, Johnson 

Harvard Club, 27 West 44th St., 

New York, N. Y- 
Mygatt, O. A. 

50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Nichols, Dr. E. H. 
294 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
Noble, G. C. 

31 West 15th St., New York, N. Y 
Osgood, Prof. W. F. 
74 Avon Hill St., Cambridge, Mass 
Overton, J. M. 
901 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville 

Tenn 
Oxnard, Rev. H. E. 

First Congregational Church 

New Bedford, Mass 
Palmer, Dr. F. S. 

916 Cobb Bldg., Seattle, Wash 
Palmer, J. N. " 

45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
Parker, F. S. 

50 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Parsons, G. R. 

276 George St., Providence, R .1 
Payne, Dr. J. H. 
344 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 

Mass 
Peirce, W. G. 

708 Commonwealth Bldg., 12th & 

Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa* 

Penrose, Spencer • 

30 West Dale St., Colorado Springs. 

Col 
Perkins, G. N. 

Box 382, Rochester, N. Y 

Phelps, L. J. 

34 Nassau St., New York, N. Y 

Phillips, W. B. 

50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Pinckard, Dr. C. P. 

104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

111 
Pope, Horton 

802 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 



Porter, C. D. 

14 Maple Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 
Pratt, Dr. C. A. 

60 Orchard St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Pudor, Dr. G. A. 

134 Free St., Portland, Me. 
Rankin, E. E. 

132 Seventh St., Pittsburg. Pa. 
Richards, Eben 

25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Richards, Prof. T. W. 

15 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Richardson, H. K. 

Middleton, Mass. 

Richardson, J. W. 

2 Limerick Park, Winthrop, Mass. 
Richardson, M. W. 
67 Brookdale Road, Brighton, Mass. 
Roberts, Odin 

95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Rogers, R. F. 

45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Rowse, E. C. 

309 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Santayana, Prof. George 
3 Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Scott, S. M. 

Care McQuay & Co., Florence, Italy 
Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 
103 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Shea. Prof. D. W. 

The Catholic University 

Washington, D. C. 

Simmons, W. W. 

102 Bay St., Manchester, N. H. 
Slocum. W. H. 

55 Kilby St.. Boston, Mass- 
Smith, C. W. 

120 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 
Smith, F. B. 

390 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
Smith, F. W. Los Gatos, Cal. 

Smith, Dr. W. L. 

Willow St., Boston, Mass. 
Snell, Rev. A. L. 
23 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Snow, R. K. 

Wayland, Mass. 

Snow, Dr. S. R. 

267 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Somers, Dr. G. B. 

135 Stockton St., San Francisco, 

Cal. 

Stephens, C. G. H. 

117 East 6th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Stevens, C. B. 

403 Andover St., Lowell, Mass. 

Stevens, G. B. 

10 Gloucester Ave., Gloucester^ 

Mass. 
Stone, W. A. 

Care Merrill, Oldham & Co. 

35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Taylor, Howard 

71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, C. M. 

161 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass* 

Thompson, Dr. J. M. 

Boston, Mass. 

Tyler, C. H. 

77 Ames Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Vogel, A. H. 

393 Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 

von Klenze, Prof. Camillo 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Washburn, J. B. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Waterman, W. B. 

214 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Webster, W. G. 

1608 17th St., Washington, D C. 

Weed, G. M. 

40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 

Weed, G. S. 

Clinton St., Plattsburg. N. Y. 

Weld, F. C. 

Care Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, 

Mass. 

Weston, R. D. 

70 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Wheeler, C. N. B. 

25 North Dale St., St. Paul, Minn. 



White, G. R. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Whitman, Dr. C. C. 

20 Rue de Lubeck, Paris, France 
Wilbur, Dr. H. G. 

292 North Main St., Fall River, 

Mass. 
Wilson, Dr. W. R. 
1709 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Winter, Prof. I. L. 

Hubbard Park, Cambridge, Mass. 
Winthrop, G. L. 

Lenox, Mass. 
Woodbury, Gordon 

Manchester, N. H. 
Woodbury, G. W. 

Eastern Point Road, Gloucester, 

Mass. 
Wright, E. C. 
309 Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 



Allen, Dr. Paul 

59 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bird, O. W. 

Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

Blake, Dr. H. G. 

512 Main St., Wobum, Mass. 

Bradford, Gamaliel 

493 Worcester St., Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. 
Brennan, Dr. J. J. 

20 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

Bright, Elliott 

13138 Forest Hill Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Buckler, Dr. T. H. 

1201 St. Paul St., Baltimore Md. 

Buley, J. E. 

Weiting Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chanler, Winthrop 

120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Ennis, W. S. Decatur, 111. 

Gill, E. M. 

140 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gilman, C. F. 

Custom House, Boston, Mass. 
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